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“And so let us give thanks to God 
on Thanksgiving Day. Nature is 
beautiful, and fellow men are dear, 
and duty is close beside us, and He 
is over us and in us. What more do 
we want except to be less complain- 
ing of our times and our trials and 
more worthy of the tasks and priv- 
ileges He has given us?” 

—Phillips Brooks. 
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Are You Hard on Shoes? 


This Double Thread~Triple Stitched 


Munson Last Shoe Smiles at 
un-merciful wear! 


Barbed - wire—pasture slush—engine oil 
or flint stones—they’re all the same to this 
double -thread, triple-stitched LION 
BRAND Munson last shoe. Put it to 











SEE THOSE STITCHES-! any test—and it brings you through with 
Those big sturdy seams of } ° b 
triple stitchime hold the shoe a dry foot and a solid sole. There is plenty 
in shape—keep out dampness . ° ° | 
and give you weeks and weeks of room for foot comfort in this shoe—yet | 
of extra wear. Get a pair . 2 - ” 
for your roughest work. it fits too accurately to allow a “rub.” If 
you are hard on footwear, get a pair of 
Fre e | LION BRAND Munson’s and forget shoe 
° expense. There is a LION BRAND shoe 
Send your name and . 
address, and we will dealer near you. 


mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of Hardy- 


you the naive of = CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
} tpg hy 4 LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Desk H-4, 





























MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 






ROLLER 
BEARING The LANE, a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
SAW 1 at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Accurate saw- 





Portable, om. ——. 

ing guarent er weoduerns & mea- 

“ MILLS ch pany Send for Ceocription and Ne. 
facturt ee on ° 

ARE EASY ON LIGHT POWER. Distributed e 

Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot while your Dillion Supply Company, Raleigh. N. C 

tractor would otherwise be idle. Write for full Br 

information, 

MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
Builders of the Famous MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 

















'Feed Your Roughage Ale Canin rage 
Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed Vv * ears. Richly § 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasses : Adjust- 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Is also a . 
valuable addition to grain feeds 

Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 


q Mobile, Ala. 
BUQUO LIME 


Magnesium ny ll 
4, PURE CARBONATES 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
The high MAGNESIUM CONTENT of Beene one 


Drown’ in tobacco. See your Fertilizer Dealer 
write our nearest Sales Office 
a. - ues GC. A BUQUO LIME Bw ty ol 











ed NEWTON, MASS. 







<a 
BRADLEY. 














VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
wer. 







iy Write for infor- ing. Duss, Riss 
Henderen, x Soartanbyre c. mation Dept. A-4 deers. Planers 











hth It by the Carioad’’ 4. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem. N. C. 


=WESTBROOK SANATORIUM= 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 








COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
This school offers to ae hg my who are unable to devote three » xoage to train- 
ing, a special course ae ey nursing, at the end of ich time they 
are subject to cunenination y the and licensed as Registered Nurs- 


ing attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. School limited to 6@ students. 
Experienced teachers on staff. Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot 
and cold water in rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations 
provided. 

.Class being formed January 1, 1926. Applications now being received. Booklets 
sent on request. 


Address: Louise N. Moss, Superintendent 








| 19. Mistakes I Have Made, 14. Cheerful 





Says the Managing Editor: 
What Have You Missed? 


EFORE laying aside this issue, look 
through it again to see what you 
have missed. Did you read the follow- 
ing SIX especially helpful and inter- | 
esting articles? | 














1. Let Farmers Boost Farmers sescesee 4] 

2. Thanksgiving on Long Hope Hill...... 5 | fi 
3. How to Start Into Sheep Raising ...... 6 | | 
4. Making Farm Woodlands Pay 7 

5. Producing Winter Eggs ............+++- 16 

6. Home Orchards in Virginia ............ 17 


Where to Find Other Subjects 


E FEEL that you will have missed 
something you wanted to read un- 
less you look up the following other 
subjects : 
Crops: Saved His Own Carpet Grass Seed, 


11. Sowing Abruzzi Rye in December, 11 
Does It Pay to Grow Wheat? 11. Fertilizer 
Unprofitable Without Soil Humus, 10. No 
Excuse for Low-priced Cotton, 4. 


Livestock: The Ram Is More Than Half the 
Flock, 6. Sheep Industry Revived in Ten 
nessee County, 6. See the Judging at the 
International, 6 Guernseys Make Great 
Showing, 10. 

Garden and Orchard: Six Timely Garden 
and Orchard Jobs, 3. Selecting Place for 
New Garden, 3. Build That Hotbed, 3. Get 
Busy With Winter Spraying, 3. Preparing 
Manure for Hotbed, 3. Plant Cabbage and 
Lettuce This Month, 3. Start Compost Heap, 
3. Terrace Hillside Orchard, 3. Spray Pump 
Pays on One Tree, 3. Sells $2,000 Worth of 
Peaches From 600 Trees, 14. Easily Sells 
the Surplus Fruit From Orchard, 14. A prof 
itable Peach Orchard in York County, South 
Carolina, 14. Don’t Do It Again, 11. Plant 
ing Black Walnuts, 11. North Carolina Pecan 
Growers Plan for Progress, 7. Do You Have 
These Sixteen Vegetabl.s in November? 4 

Hopsehold: 12, 13 

Young People: Some Leaders Among North | 
Carolina Vocational Students, 10. Learning 
About What You’re Going to Be, 15, En- | 
joys Home Economics Course, 15. Grew Out 
a Ton Litter, 15. 

Departments: Sermon, 9%. Health, 9 Pick- | 
in’s, 2. Hambone, 20. Riddles That Puzzle, | 
15. Crossword Puzzle, 19. Know This Word, 


Plowman, 14. Practical Dairy Talks, 14. 
Voice of the Farm, 14. 


Poultry: Alfalfa Hay for Chickens, 11. To 
Make Poultry Pay, Sell Broilers on Early 
Market, 16. Prof. G. H. Hall’s Good Poultry | 
Advice, 16. 

| 


Still Others: The Road to Carclina, 8 Farm- 
ers’ Mutuals Reducing Fire Losses, 4. Mak- 
ing Timber a Paying Crop, 4 Our Wonderful | 
Climate, 4. We Are Forever for Radio for | 
Farm Families, 4. Wants to Hold Fairs | 
Next Year, 11. Short But Friendly Answers, 
11, Twenty-nine Years as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, 10. Farm News You Want to 
Know, 10. How North Carolina Farmers Can 
Get Cheaper Credit, 10. 


Look Out for the Green Ticket 
If you find a green ticket in your 
paper this week, it's a pretty sure sign 
your subscription is out and you are 
going to miss an installment of The 
Road to Carolina, to say nothing of 
lots of other good things if you don’t 
fill out the little blank and send it 
with your renewal right away. And 
by the way, while you are at it why 
not renew for thre e or five years and 
save yourscif money and trouble? 
There’s no better time to renew than 
right now so you won't miss an issue. 
Bill Casper has just renewed for 
three years. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 

they say wash your teeth every time 
you eat, or maybe that’s just for the 
women folks. It’s bad enough to be all 
the time washing your face before you 
eat let alone having to get up and wash 
your teeth afterwards. But Martha says 
if I'd a done that when I was a growin’ 
up I'd a had more teeth now to brag 
about. So I guess I better shut up and 
take keer of what I’ve got left. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
pole cats is popular. I notice though 
the fellows that wants them don’t want 
nothing but their hide. I don’t either. 
But I think I know where I can catch 
some and it’s my idea to let those as 
wants ’em have ’em. Hoping you're the 
same. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 




















Cardinal Pump 
Ends Pump Troubles 


Ss, you can entirely do away 
with pipes, rods, valves, screens 
and all the repairs and expense 

that go with them. 


The Cardinal Pump draws water on 
an endless metal web from shallow 
cistern or deepest well. It gives you 
twice the usual volume— needs no 
priming. 

The Cardinal Pump is complete; we 
supply everything you need with full 
directions for setting it up. You can 
install this Pump yourself in less than 
half an hour, without special tools. 
There is no well man to pay; there 
are no extras to buy. 


The Cardinal is ruggedly built with 
few and simple parts. It will give you 
a lifetime of service. 


Fill out and mail the coupon today, 
Learn how this wonderful valveless 
Pump can increase your water supply 
and reduce your expenses. 

DEALERS and AGENTS: Write for particu. 


lars, prices and plan for interest-compelling 
window display. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


CARDINAL MACHINERY CO,, D, 
50 Church Street, New York City 


| Gentlemen:—My well or cistern is 


feet deep. The water level is......iee 
from surface. The casing (if any) is.. 
inches in diameter. I wish to operate by 
CRE OF BOWEN 5 6535 deewesaas — 
Name 

Post Office 


R. F. D. , State 








0S -FOR-Us 


O° for hens. 


Feed your hens plenty 
of minerals—leading 
poultry authorities ad- 
vise. LIME and PHOS- 
PHORUS are vitally 
necessary to the growth 
of the birds, and to 
large egg production 


FOS-FOR-US 
The Phosphate-Lime Grit 


FOS-FOR-US is a hard, sharp, soluble 
grit—made in three sizes—for hens. pullets 
and chicks. Used on thousands of farms 
and tested by leading experiment stations. 


At your dealer's— 
or direct from us. 


FREE: A new_booklet 
and ommapee of FOS-FOR- 
US. Send today. 









International Agricultars! 


Corporation 
t. PF 
Columbia, Tens. 
Please Send the Free Booklet 
Name <t E AR STE I: 5‘ waa 
Town... State ii 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


December Suggestions for Garden and Orchard 


Six Timely Garden and Orchar@ Jobs 


ET strawberry plants this month. New ground is 

best. Put 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of either an 8-4-6 

or a 10-4-8 fertilizer in the drill before setting 
the plants. 

2. Inspect the pear and apple trees and cut out any 
blighted branches that may not have been 
removed during the spring or summer. 
Also watch for blight cankers which often 
form on the branches. These should be 
cut out and burned. 






3. Set some asparagus roots. Plant them 
on a light sandy loam soil. Such a soil 
warms up earlier and therefore produces 
earlier asparagus than when planted on heavy, 
clay soil. The clay soil will produce aspara- 
gus, but it will not be altogether as high in 


ted . 
‘eS quality, nor as early, 


4. Fertilize the lawn in December. Use well rotted 
stable manure if available. Do not put stable manure 
on the lawn if it has weed or grass seed in it. If well 
rotted stable manure, free of weed and grass seed, is 
applied, it will result in more and greener grass next 
spring. 

5. Sell the surplus root crops on the local markets. 
Offer only the high-class stuff, leaving the inferior stuff 
at home. In the case of beets, where they are quite 
large, put three to five in a bunch; when medium size, 
tie six to eight ina bunch. With carrots use five to seven 
when they are large and fancy and six to nine when of 
medium size only. Bunch turnips in about the same 
way that beets are bunched. By carefully selecting and 
washing them, and putting in the bunches only strictly 
first-class stuff, the sale is half made. 

6. Prune the bunch grapevines now, Cut them back 
heavily. A properly pruned grapevine looks like it has 
been utterly ruined, but this is only the making of it. 
Italian grape growers are credited with having coined 
the following saying: “Prune me close and I will make 
you rich.” On strong, vigorous vines, leave 35 to 50 
buds on the new wood. On vines of average vigor, 
leave only 25 to 35 buds, and on weak ones, only 15 to 20, 


Selecting Place for New Garden 


CCASIONALLY it is desirable to change the 

location of the garden. Often the garden soil 

becomes so infected with disease spores and in- 
fested with insect pests that the moving of the garden 
is highly desirable. This is a good time to pick out a 
new location and begin preparation for a new garden. 
Keep in mind that it should be just as close to the 
house as is convenient. Also that other conditions 
being equal, it should be long and narrow, rather than 
square. This will make horse cultivation easier. 

Put a good fence around it, one that will not only 
turn the chickens but will successfully turn back any 
Stray hog or cow that may get out. Remember that 
one old hog or cow might break through one time and 
do enough damage to more than pay the difference be- 
tween a good fence and a poor one. When the place 
is selected for the new garden, immediately plow it 






broadcast, good and deep. Then give a heavy coating 
of stable manure. If it has a good bit of trash on it, 
thoroughly disk it and scatter the manure on the ground 
before plowing. 


Build That Hotbed 


UILD that hotbed now. A standard size hotbed 

sash is six feet long and three feet wide. The 

width of the bed should be six feet and the length 
any multiple of three. Locate the hotbed on the south 
side of a building, shed, or something that will protect 
from the north winds. Well drained should be 
selected. Dig a hole in the ground 18 inches deep by 
614 feet wide and as long as desired. The extra six 
inches in width is to provide for the framework. Build 
the frame from the bottom of the hotbed to about 18 
inches above the ground level on the north side, and 
about 10 or 12 inches on the south side 


soil 


In the bottom of the hole, put a small amount of 
straw or hay. This will cause the manure to pack 
better and to heat better. Then put in about 12 to 15 
inches of manure and tramp tightly. Only fresh ma- 
nure from the horse or mule stable should be used and 
if it is about one-third to one-fourth litter or straw it 
will be better. After the manure is put in the hotbed 
cover with five or six inches of finely pulverized 
garden soil. The heating manure will cause the tem- 
perature of the soil to go to 100 or 125 degrees at first, 
but it will slowly subside. When it has gone down to 
75 to 85 degrees, plant the seed or plants. 

A hotbed is easily built, is comparatively inexpensive 
and every farm should have at least a small one. Build 
one now, and sow radishes, beets, lettuce, etc., and see 
what a luxury it will be to have some of these crisp 
vegetables along in late January or early February, 
when the weather is really cold. Then by taking out the 
old manure and putting in new manure the hotbed will 
again serve the purpose of growing early plants for 
setting in the open, such as tomatoes, peppers, egg- 
plants, etc. 


Get Busy With Winter Spraying 


PRAY all fruit trees this month for San Jose scale 
and disease spores. The best spray mixture for San 
Jose scale is the lubricating oil mixture. This will 
not kill the disease spores, but Bordeaux will. Mix these 
two together and a combined insecticide and fungicide 
will be formed. The concentrated lime-sulphur wash 
is a combined insecticide-fungicide within itself, but 
does not control San Jose scale as well as the oil spray. 
The spray mixture may be made at home or the 
material may be bought already prepared, in which case 
all that is necessary is to dilute it according to direc- 
tions and apply. Where one is spraying only a home 
orchard or a comparatively small number of trees, it is 
usually cheaper and nearly always more effective to 
buy the material rather than make it at home. Use a 
2 per cent lubricating oil spray and a 4-4-50 or 3-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture. Before putting this combined spray 
mixture in the spray barrel, be sure that the barrel 
is perfectly clean. See that there is no trace of any 
lime-sulphur spray that may have been used in it iast 
summer. 


Preparing Manure for Hotbed 


ANURE to be used in a hothed should be pre- 
M pared three or four weeks before it is to be used. 
As far as possible, get the manure from horses 

and mules that have been fed a heavy grain ration. If 
the manure is quite dry, moisten it by sprinkling with 
water. Put it 
in piles and as 
soon as it 
heats and 
starts smok- 
ing stir it up 


by forking it over and putting it in another pile, break- 
ing up all lumps as it is handled. When the second pile 
starts to heat, fork it over again and put it in another 
pile. Of course, where one is in a hurry, the manure 
may be put directly in the hotbed without this kind of 
treatment, but it is not desirable. By starting a hotbed 
now, one can easily get it in shape to plant radishes, 
beets, etc., before Christmas. 


Plant Cabbage and Lettuce This Month 


O HAVE early cabbage, set the plants now. Plant 
a. lettuce seed between the cabbage hills. Thin out 

to one good strong plant after they are up, set- 
ting some of the best plants in rows by themselves, Of 
course, cabbage and lettuce planted this month may be 
killed, but four times out of five, they will get through 
the winter all right, and when they do, they will give 
much earlier heads than where one waits until March 
or April to plant. 


Start Compost Heap 


O BETTER. manure can be provided for the 
N garden than compost. There are many things 

about the average farm home and barn that ordi- 
uarily go to waste, that could be put on a compost heap, 
and which will help to make fine manure. Commercial 
fertilizer is needed in the growing of almost all kinds 
of crops. Large quantities of it can be profitably used, 
but the best results cannot be obtained from its use 
unless the soil contains a liberal amount of humus or 
organic matter. 

A good way to start a compost heap is to first put 
down a layer of rich earth, preferably some scraped 
from fence corners, or under leaves in the woods. Then 
put down a layer of leaves, trash, or other material 
raked up around the house and lot. Any kind of refuse, 
except coarse stalks and weeds or those plants which 
are diseased, should be added to the compost. Keep 
the heap moist. Throw the water from the washtubs 
on it. Throw the rotten fertilizer sacks on it. In the 
course of a year or even less, one can produce a com- 
post heap big enough to give the garden the finest kind 
of a manuring, and it can be done at no cost except a 
little work and attention. 


Terrace Hillside Orchards 


HEN setting fruit trees on a hillside, terraces 
W should be laid out before setting the trees. 

Then, instead of putting the trees in straight 
rows, up and down the hill, let them run around the 
hill in the same direction as the terrace. By handling 
in this manner, the job will be much simplified. On 
level land or land that is only slightly sloping, it is 
desirable to have the fruit trees in exactly straight 
rows, but on hillsides, it is far better to terrace and 
let the tree rows parallel the terraces. 


Spray Pump Pays on One Tree 
"Tm barrel spray pump, when properly used, will 


pay handsomely even where there are only four 

or five fruit trees. Recently we talked with a 
man who showed us one peach tree on his farm that 
prior to spraying had never produced any fruit what- 
soever that was edible. He paid $15 for a barrel spray 
pump and the next two years this tree produced many 
first-class peaches. He sold $30 worth in addition to 
many that were eaten, thus showing that he paid for 
the pump twice over in two years. Perhaps all of us 
wouldn't find it that valuable but if we have any fruit 
trees whatever and expect to produce good fruit and 
make our orchard profitable, we can hardly get along 
without spraying equipment. Let's get that barrel 
spray pump right now if we haven't one. No farm, 
however small it may be, is complete without one, if 
there are as many as four or five fruit trees on the 
place. Then, too, they may be used for spraying vege- 


tables, for whitewashing, etc. 
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A PROGRESSIVE FARMER IDEAL:— 
To Help Make the South— 
A Land of Plenty, 


A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship 











Let Farmers Boost Farmers 


ALLOTS ar coming in from readers 


farmers they would like to see represent 
wish every 


already 
naming 
their counties in the legislature. We 


reader would look up the blank on page 20 of last 
week's Progressive Farmer and send us the name of 
some farmer who would make a good senator or rep- 


resentative from his counts 


Farmers too often criticise one another instead of 
boosting one another. Now let farmers begin to boost 
farmers. And now is a good time to Some 
your county’s farming interests 


boost 


spokesman of 
mak al good 


heen sending 


worthy 
who would 
good as your county has 
good as it is likely to send next time. 


lawmaker—or at least as 


and therefore as 


Let farmers begin to boost one another and agricul- 
ture will find itself getting more nearly a square deal 
and also increased prestige and powe 


Do You Have These Sixteen Vegetables 
in November ? 


! WAS in November, “when the frost is on the 

punkin and the fodder’s in the shock,” that ow 

hostess asked if we preferred sliced tomatoes at the 
irst part of the meal or the last. We are not sur 
even row that our table manners were correct when we 
nswered, “Both!” 
On this occasion we were in the heart of the South's 
vreat Piedmont region, two miles from the main high- 
way. The county agent, who was showing us something 
of the progress his folks were making had so timed our 
trip that we happened(?) to reach this farm and hom 
before the dinner hour. His stratagem 
wish | 


a short while 
was excusable, though the hostess declared, “1 
had known you were coming—I could have prepared 
something for you to eat.” It seems that country 
folks have the almost universal habit of depreciating 
what they sei before their guests at mealtime. What 
a dinner this one was! Two miles from the public road 
we found one of the best examples of a live-at-home 
farm we had seen in years. The home was beautiful, 
modern throughout, and supported by no income other 
than that from the farm. No tobacco was grown, 
though this was in a tobacco section, and there were 
only eight or ten acres in cotton. Everything needed or 
wanted was home-raised 

When dinner was over, we were invited to sce the 
small dairy herd, the flock of sheep and about twenty- 
live fat hogs ready for the fast approaching hoy-killing 
time. In the garden we found our greatest surprise. 
Fresh beets, spinach, celery, lettuce and onions had 
been served at dinner, in addition to the sliced toma- 
toes, which had been gathered green and stored before 
the first freeze. In the garden we found fifteen vege- 
tables ready to use, as follows: 
Radishes 


Cabbage Endive 

Carrots Mustard Salsiiy 
Celeriac Lettuce Onions 
Collards Parsley Spinach 
Beets Parsnips Turnips 


“How in the world do you manage to have all these 
good things to eat?” we-asked. 

“It’s a habit with us,” replied the quiet host, “and it’s 
no secret and not patented. Our garden is our hobby 
and we feel we are justly proud of it.” 





It is true that good gardening is nu secret and not 
patented. To have a good garden is the privilege of 
everyone having even a small piece of land. Gardening 
need not be hard work, but the work must be done 
weekly throughout the year and always timely. The se- 
cret of this garden’s success was let out when the host 
said, “Our garden is our hobby.” 


Not many Progressive Farmer readers, we suspect, 
have had fifteen different things grown in their garden 
this month, as this thrifty family had, with tomatoes 
as a sixteenth, and no doubt many of our folks have 
not even developed a taste for some of the luscious 
vegetables we have named. But fortunately, an in- 
creasing number of farmers all the time are getting 
iway from the old monotonous “peas-potatoes-pork”’ 
diet from November to April. We all like to live well 
year-round garden will enable even a tenant 
like a king’’—at least if there is also 
a good cow on the place. 


ind a 
farmer to “live 
1 good cook in the house and 


“We Are Forever for Radio for Farm 
Families !”’ 


interest” story illustrating 
farm is found in this 
Agent 


VERY tine “human 
_the value of a radio on the 
extract from an official report by County 


G. E. County, Oklahoma :— 


“Friday we visited club boys in the neighborhood 
of Burneyville and Jim Town. We took dinner witl 
J. M. Northeut of Burneyville. During the noon 
hour one of the little girls, who had been picking 
‘otton during the morning, tuned the radio receive: 
in on the Dallas broadcasting station and got an 
explanation of the next Sunday’s Sunday school 
lesson. Then we listened to a very excellent talk 
on the beef cattle industry and then received the 
day’s market reports. This was the first time we 
ever realized just what the radio means to the 
farmer and his family. The entire family was in 
terested in what was going on and what it means 
to them to be in touch with the world around 
them. We were informed by the children of the 
family that they could get Denver and other citi 
with all case. [We are forever for the radio for 


farm families.” 


Thomas of Love 


Mr. Thomas is right. The radio is a marvel and a 
boon to town folks, but it is almost a godsend to our 
farm folks. Formerly, for example, only a relatively 
few peopl hear the world’s best music—the 
great singers, pianists, organists, and the best 
bands and orchestras of the nation. In those days, to 
get the privilege of hearing such music, one had to 
take several days time and a pile of money for a rail- 
road trip to New York or Chicago, array himself in 

dress suit and a collar more uncomfortable than a 
mule ought to wear and buy high-priced seats in fash 
ionable theaters. Now, on the other hand, the farmer, 
ifter a hard day’s work, can take off his light 
his pipe and summon a dozen great musicians or a 
dozen bands and orchestras performing in a 
different cities to entertain him—and if one set of en- 
doesn’t suit Mr. Farmer’s fancy, he simply 
and calls another, Aladdin with his 
was no more truly master of his ser- 
power more magical or mysterious 


could 
violinists, 


hoes, 


doze MN 


tertainers 
turns them down 
yvonderful lamp 
vants, nor had a 
Not only does it summon all 
the daughters of music for our entertainment, but it 
also brings instant news of all the market 
places, the views of great thinkers and orators, the wit 
and humor of famous comedians, and even the bedtime, 
ireside story to add happiness to the littlest ones be- 
fore they again find fellowship with angels in slumber- 
land. And since radio, fortunately, may be had in 
forms suited to almost anybody's pocketbook, The Pro- 
avessive Farmer is elad to echo the sentiment of G, E 
Thomas: 
‘We are 


Great indeed is radio! 


world’s 


forever for the radio for farm families.” 


Our Wonderful Climate 


HILE visiting the county exhibits at the recent 
Virginia State Fair, we were struck with the 
great variety of vegetables exhibited in their 
ready-to-use state. There were nearly three 
and we marveled at the soil and climatic 
realities of Virginia. Even under the extreme drouth 
that had parched the state as no other drouth had done, 
there was proof of the state’s possibilities in the pro- 
duction of good and sustaining products of the soil. 


tresh, 
dozen kinds, 


The next week we marveled at similar evidences 01 
production at the North Carolina State Fair, and a 
week later, at the South Carolina State Fair. We do 
not know which of these three states suffered the 
greatest affliction from the drouth, but we do know 
that from all three there were gathered astonishing 
exhibits of field crops and vegetables grown without 
irrigation while the severest known drouth prevailed. 

These exhibits came from no specially favored locali- 
ties but from counties and districts well scattered over 
the three states. To illustrate this we have but to turn 
to the map of North Carolina and locate the counties 
which won prizes. There was Buncombe in the heart 
of the mountains, Cleveland in the western Piedmont, 


The Prégréssive Farmer 


and Wake in the eastern Piedmont, each in the drouth 
area and each a deserved prize-winner. 

It drouth can be triumphed over as the best of our 
farmers triumphed over the drouth of 1925, what ar 
the possibilities for the rank and file of us when our 
climate is normal? 


Making Timber a Paying Crop 


VERYBODY should read what Sam Johnson has 
learned from Forester H. M. Curran as reporte: 
on page 7. 

The beauty of this “better forestry” work is that 
can be done by anyone in the state who has woodland 
or waste lands; and as Mr. Curran says, if the timber 
crop of North Carolina were properly forested, 
would be a source of greater annual income than either 
cotton or tobacco. And the timber crop would inte: 
fere in no way with these ‘money crops,” but woul 
be produced on lard unsuited to either of them. 

Mr. Curran has perfected plans for marketing far1 
timber now and for getting full value for it. Here ar 
three ways in which the codperative marketing of tim 
ber is to be carried on by community coéperation as 
proposedgby Mr, Curran :— 

1. We can have a wood-working plant fed by a ter 
ritory with a radius of five to ten miles, It should hav: 
a band sawmill, planer and box factory. Each count, 
in the state has timber enough to run one or more such 
mills. 

2. We can have a portable mill, cutting low grad 
ind shipping logs of high grade. 

3. We can market pulp and firewood over a 100 
inile radius. 


Farmers’ Mutuals Reducing Fire Losses 


ARMERS are slow in acquiring the insurance 

habit. Particularly in the South and in some sec- 

tions of the West, farm property remains wholl) 
uninsured. This is an undesirable state of affairs 
There should be a steady growth in the number « 
farmers’ mutual insurance associations. Already thes: 
mutuals carry about one half the insurance written 01 
farm property, but there should be many more < 
them and much more farm property insured. 

Not only do the mutuals enable farmers to obtai: 
insurance at a comparatively low rate, but they educats 
us to have a care for our property. A large number o 
them operate under a limited liability plan, whereby thi 
insured obligates himself to pay his pro rata share « 
the losses and expenses of the company. This makes it 
to the interest of each member to keep down the fir 
damage, even though he knows he will be recompensed 
for his loss. 


No Excuse for Low-priced Cotton 
LAST week’s-Progressive Farmer we gave figur 
for each year from 1921 to. 1925 inclusive, showing 
the carry-over of American cotton on July 31, th 
production of American cotton, and the world con 
sumption of American cotton. These figures are ver) 
inuch more interesting, however, if considered in co! 
nection with the range of cotton prices (high and low 
New York Exchange prices on March futures) during 
each year indicated. We are therefore presenting tl: 

following table of figures on American cotton :— 


; Carry-over Range o! 
Year July 31 Production Consumption prices 
(Figures in millions of bales) cents 

192] 3 7.9 12.8 22 to lt 
ee. s0% A +.8 7 12.6 30 to 2) 
1923 2.5 0.1 11.2 37 to 24 
1924 3.3 13.6 14.2 4 to 
1925 2.8 *15.. 15.0 


r Forecast. ‘se estimated, 

From the figures, it will be seen that while produc- 
tion of American cotton has really increased greatly. 
yet to offset this, consumption has also increased 
greatly, and the carry-over on July 31 was not ever 
one-third what it was four years ago. In view oi 
these figures there is no excuse for low-priced cotton 
this season, if farmers and merchants market grad 
ually and refuse to be stampeded. 


Ee EF of 


HE Virginia State Poultry Association will hold its 

eighteenth annual show in Richmond, November 3 
to December 5, at the Coliseum, according to W. B 
Loving, secretary of the association. 


‘ARM machinery that is left out in the weather to be 

soaked, rotted, rusted and warped by rains, snows 
and freezes isn’t going to be in shape to do good work 
next spring. It’s another case of throwing away good 
dollars. An inexpensive shed will save it. 


HE North Carolina State Farmers’ Union will hold 
its regular annual meeting in Raleigh next Thurs 
day and Friday, December 3-4. President Stone a 
nounces that “More Markets and Better Markets for 
all North Carolina Products” will be the slogan of this 
year’s convention, and a large attendance is hoped fot. 
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Thanksgiving on Long Hope Hill 


Some Things Everybody Should Be Thankful For 


HAVE decided to take an entire month off and be 

thankiul. One day isn’t enough. The unspeakable 

beauty of this autumn world from my front 
porch means an entire month to be thankful—not a 
day less. Beauty of line and color in mountain and 

= hill and valley; homes of relatives 
and friends in every direction; a 
soft rain falling day and night, fill- 
ing the springs and creeks and riv- 
ers, revivifying the dying plants, 
turning grass as green as it was in 
May; cattle chewing peacefully in 
the meadows; Indian corn stacked 
suitably enough like so many wig- 
wams on the hillside; the trees red 
and green and gold and brown with 
cedars and pines to transform it into one giant flower 
garden, and the soft haze of Indian summer over 
all when the sun crawls out from under the rain 
clouds, as it does from time to time, causing the col- 
ored leaves to glisten as if diamond covered. 

Do you think one day is enough to be thankful that 
you are privileged to live in such a wonderful world? 
I know just how David felt when he wrote the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and if I had his harp I would write a 
twenty-fourth one. Do you recall what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said about that Twenty-third Psalm? He said 
that even up in Heaven when David remembered 
he had written anything so beautiful as that psalm, 
he just naturally couldn’t help a smirk of gratified 
vanity ! 

I 


Then it will take a month to be thankful for all the 
flowers I have gathered together here in little more 
than a year. To the impartial observer they are only 
absurd dwarf sticks as yet, but to me, seeing them as 
I do with “that inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude,” they are full grown, full of bloom and perfume 
and altogether lovely because I am looking ahead to 
what they will be in years to come. Lots of them 
are already putting out buds close to the ground from 
the warm rains, so all I have to do is spend a day or 
so cutting out the dead wood, then work around them 
a bit, and in the spring they will be flourishing. 


It 


T am thankful for the changing seasons. By the time 
I am hoarse with voicing my admiration of spring 
flowers and all Nature’s awakening from her winter 
sleep, it is time to go in swimming and chortle over 
cantaloupes and peaches and grapes and roasting-ears 
and watermelons, and then before I get the gasoline 
bills paid for the summer picnics, we are in the midst 
of persimmons and chestnuts and walnuts and hikes 
and motor trips and football, fall planting, sausage- 
and-hominy for breakfast, and shooing the young ones 
off to school and then shooing cakes after them when 
the usual “S. O. S.” comes in that they are perishing 
with hunger, (because while the seasons change, young 
ones never do, and with a mere change of date the 
same old S. O. S. was probably sent out by Noah’s 
children after they left the Ark). Then there is win- 
ter with its clear, cold days when trees are outlined 
against the sky im such marvelous variety that gazing 
at hundreds, you never see two that are alike; big 
fires to sit by and all the new books to read, time to 
think and plan and remember; friends running im with 
invitations to do all sorts of pleasant things —and 
then all at once a bluebird sings, the frogs in the creek 
start a noble chorus, the bulbs are out of the ground, 
and it is spring again 

No tropical land for me any more than the everlast- 
ing snows of the Arctic. I anv beyond words thankful 
for living im a blessed “four-season land.” 


IV 


When I remember how many pleasant people there 
are in the world, I don’t know that one month is enough 
in which to be as thankful as I am. Think how many 
there are, the nice old ladies and gentlemen who knew 
your parents and always have time to talk to you 
about them and tell tales of old times and make it live 
again as they bring back their recollections for your 
pleasure. I love old people and always have, and if it 
weren't for them I am afraid good manners would be 
entirely lost to a hurried, care-worn world, intent only 
on the present and its burdens. There are so few of 
those precious old people, they should be most care- 
fully treasured and petted and made to feel their 
value and their great usefulness. It isn’t what you do 
that makes you so valuable. When all is said and 
done, it is what you are. And that’s where old people 
score—just being what they are. 


And how thankful I am for my friends, old and 


new, the friends of a lifetime and the new ones who 
come to me from day to day through the mails—my 











Bs ninceemNN aes iene 
MRS. PATTERSON 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


but whose kindly letters and gracious remembrances 
bring much happiness into my life. I wish I could an- 
swer all their letters, but I haven't the time to do it 
separately, though I do try to take up the matters 
written about and reply to them in my published “Let- 
ters from Long Hope Hill.” 


V 


And as for the children, it takes twelve months to 
be thankful enough for them and their abounding 
youth and gaiety and courage and hopeful outlook 
and keen interest in all that goes on, not to mention 
their determination to make it go a little faster. 


As for their thinking and acting so differently from 
the way we think and act, I consider it the mercy of 
Heaven that such is the case. This is a world as dif- 
ferent as possible from the one in which we had our 
training and it asks and must have a new outlook if it 
is to be guided safely and wisely, and it needs the new 
young brains and understanding to face the problems 
ahead—problems which we are totally unable to solve. 
So that’s that, so far as I see it. I look on in awed, 
pie-eyed silence as the family youngsters tie a few 
wires together and hand me the outfit saying, “Here’s 
Chicago.” It’s all simple to them, but a never-failing 
mystery to me how wires can be made to do anything 
like that. These children are naturally born with an 
automobile mind and we older ones still possess an old 
horse-and-buggy mind. They are undoubtedly bright, 
and while [ can’t say I like their way of saying ‘‘yes’’ 
and “no” to older people instead of the courteous 
“Yes, ma’am,” and “No, ma’am” of our time, barring 
that, I admire them immensely and am relieved to think 
the burden of the future is on their strong young 
shoulders and not on mine. 


VI 
Work is another thing I am thankful for. One of 
the New England poets sized up things when he said 


cf work, “The curse of earth’s gray morning is the 
blessing of its noon.” 


It couldn’t have been put better than that, could it? 
I love work and I hate lazy people. Of course, I don’t 
like all sorts of work and I am not one of these awful 
bunch-of-nerves workers who think that incessantly 
running around in circles is work. I am a cheerful 
worker and I generally do what I set out to do, but 
I take my time and I stop whenever L get ready to look 
at the flowers or talk to the passer-by or read a book 
or have fits over the sunset and moonrise. Work that 
you like to do, do well, and that doesn’t drive you, is 
the greatest blessing anyone can ask for, I think, be- 
cause it brings content and an honest pride in what 
one has done for the world as well as one’s own self 


» = 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THANKSGIVING” 


HE following beautiful poem is not wholly 
about country things, but the experience de- 
scribed with such tenderness and vividness 

in the last verse is one which country folks have 

shared with others throughout the ages:— 





I count up in this somg of cheer 
The blessings of a busy year. 


A roof so low I lose no strain, 

No ripple of the friendly rain, 

A chimney where all winter long 

The logs give back the wild birds’ song; 
A field—a neighborly old ground— 
Which year by year without a sound 

| Lifts bread to me and roses sweet 
From out the dark below my feet. 


And for that first young wind of morn 
That dances on the startled corn; 
And for that other wind that blows 
Green ripples down the apple rows; 
That leafy hollow that was stirred 
A hundred mornings by a bird 
That sang at daybreak on a brier, 
Setting the gray of dawn afire! 

The lone star and the shadowed hush 
That come at evening thrush 
Turns with his wild heart long, 
Soft twilight to a secret 


when the 
all the 
song 





The tender sorrow, too, that came 

To leave me nevermore the same— 

The love and memories and the wild, 

Light laughter of a little child; 

Thoughts of the wonder that awaits 

The soul beyond the Darkened Gates, 

That old, old Mystery that springs 
Deathless hehind the veil of things; 

| And deep thanksgiving for the friend 

Who came when all things seemed to end, 

Who made me know, though tempest-tossed, 

That all things precious were not lost. 

—Edwin Markham. 





ice sia 





Then there are innumerable fascinating books to be 
read and enjoyed, so many delightful trips to unknown 
lands that I intend to take some day or other, and 
thousands of flowers that I have never seen but hope to 
see, and there is always scraggly, broomsedgey Long 
Hope Hill for me to work on and dream-over .and im- 
prove from year to year until it is really as beautiful 
as in my dreams [| intend to make it 


Vil 


I have said many times, but it is still as true as ever, 
that those of us who make beautiful places for the 
world as well as for ourselves have done a fine, big, 
splendid thing and are nearer reaching the Garden of 
Eden than by any other road. I am always so inter- 
ested when I get letters from garden lovers and neigh- 
borhood improvers and flower-givers, for I know they 
are worth while and their community is better because 
they are doing their share 

I remember once being in the English Lake District 
and wandering around, thinking of Wordsworth, of 
course, and quoting him by the yard. I stopped at a 
tiny church to rest and read on a bronze tablet on the 
wall a verse by an unknown poet. Only one line has 
come back to me, but that oftener tham even Words- 


(Concluded on page 19) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —_—‘| 
The Beauty of November 


G tose a gifted farm woman correspondent 











whose writings we very much admired, sent. us 
this striking pen picture of November sometime 
before her death lest winter :— 


“There is a glorious frost this morning. The 
baby pine trees in the sedge field are like silver- 
tipped plumes. In the dooryard the old flower 
stalks and vines are like oriental laces—some sil- 
ver, those touched by the morning sun gold. On 
the ground lovely frost patterns cover every fallen 
leaf and twig, making it a thing of indescribable 
beauty. The winged seeds of the poplars are like 
frost fairies. There is a blue, smoky atmosphere. 
The sun-is just appearing over the sentinel pines 
at ‘Journey’s End,’ and it is good to be alive and 
out where the glory of God comes down to man. 
The oak leaves still cling to the branches, dark red, 
some already brown. A brave little bird is singing 
out in the thicket among the brambles, where his 
last year’s nest still hangs.” 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


Page’s Letters and Grayson’s 


é - 
Adventures 
Pp ite, Ainerican Page & Company have rendered 











the American reading public a distinct service 
by bringing out in a single $5 volume “The Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page,’ formerly issued in 
two volumes at $10; and by combining into one $2.50 
volume entitled “The Adventures of David Grayson” 
all those fascinating, friendly sketches and stories of 
country life formerly issued in four separate volumes 
(costing $8 in all) entitled— 
Adventures in Contentment, 
Adventures in Friendship, 
The Friendly Road, and 
Great Possessions. 
We congratulate readers on the opportunity to get 
these deservedly popular books at popular prices. 


(Note.—Anyone wishing to buy either of these books may 
do so by clipping out this notice, writing name and address 
plainly om the margin, and forwarding to us with $5 for the 
Page book or $2.50 for the Grayson volume, or $7.50 for both.) 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


N: HOLIDAY in all our calendar is comparable 











to Thanksgiving. There is no holiday quite like 

it anywhere in the world. It celebrates no battle, 
no fall of a Bastile, no bank or business holiday, the 
birthday of no great man, no political revolution, no 
church ritual. It is the great holiday of common 
people who have worked all the year, and now thank 
God humbly for good harvests. We are not celebrating 
Washington or Columbus or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—but just the true, good things, the simple 
blessings of the soil and the commor life. Most holi- 
days are somehow pagan, and if traced back are rooted 
in the dull and bloody stories of some old war; but 
Thanksgiving is the holiday of peace, the celebration of 
work and the simple life. Yow must go back to the old 


Greeks for anything to compare with it; a true fotk- 
festival that speaks the poetry of the turn of the sea- 
sons, the beauty of seedtime and harvest, the ripe 
product of the year—and the deep, deep connection of 
all these things with 

tures in Understanding.” 


David Grayson in “Adven- 
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READER wishes information. regarding sheep 
A raising. The following answers to his inquiry 

by Prof. G. S. Templeton of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station should prove of interest to other 
farmers who contemplate the keeping of a few sheep 
as a side-line :— 

“I suggest that you write the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
them to send you the following list 
of bulletins: Farmers’ Bulletin 840, 
‘Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners’ ; 
Farmers’ Bulletin 576, ‘Breeds of 
Sheep for the Farm’; Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 810, ‘Equipment for Farm 
Sheep Raising’; and Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1181, ‘Raising Sheep on Tempo- 
tary Pastures.’ I would also write to 
the International Harvester Company, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department, Chicago, Illinois, and ask them to 
send you copy of bulletin entitled ‘A Bunch of Sheep 
on Every Farm.’ These bulletins should be sent to you 
free of charge. 

“With prices that are prevailing for mutton and wool 
at the present time, there is no reason why sheep raising 
should not be profitable, where good pastures have been 
developed and sheep are properly handled. There are 
two returns from a flock of sheep each year and the 
money comes in at a time when there is little cash in- 
come from the average farm in the South. 





TAIT BUTLER 


“Lambs that were weaned in the station flock in 1924 
during the latter part of December and the early part 
of January, 1925, weighed 70 to 75 pounds by the middle 
of April. These lambs were sold locally for 13 cents per 
pound. If they had been produced in larger numbers, 
enough to have been shipped in carlots to the larger 
markets, these same lambs would have brought 16% to 
17 cents a pound. The station flock averaged 4%4 
pounds of fleece last year and the wool sold for 40 
cents a pound. With the prevailing price for wool, the 
wool clipped would pay for the wintering of the flock 
and the lamb crop may be counted on as profit. Witha 
well selected flock of sheep, properly managed, it would 
be safe to figure on a 100 per cent lamb crop. 


“The best permanent pasture for most sections east 
of Central Texas would be composed of a mixture of 
Bermuda, lespedeza, paspalum, and bur clover. In Cen- 
tral Texas, Bermuda, rescue grass, mesquite grass, and 
bur clover will be found satisfactory. 

“The Bermuda will make considerable growth in the 
spring and early summer and some growth again 
in the fall. The lespedeza will make its best growth 
during the warm part of the summer and will furnish 
a legume crop as a supplement to the Bermuda. It will 
be best to sow the paspalum seed in the valleys or the 
parts of the pasture where there is the most moisture 
available. 

“If you have two pastures available for the sheep, it 
would be well to put bur clover on one pasture. It 
makes an excellent grazing crop for the latter part of 
the winter and early spring, but the sheep should be 
removed from this pasture when the burs begin to 
form. If the sheep are allowed to stay on bur clover 
after this period, the fleeces will collect the burs and the 
wool will have to be discounted on the market. Bur 
clover can be established in the pasture by broadcasting 
three bushels of seed in the bur per acre during Sep- 
tember and October. 

“Tt is difficult to answer thé question of how many 
sheep can be grazed on an acre, for pastures vary so 
much, due to the kind of pasture plants used, the kind 
of growth these plants have made, fertility of the soil, 
season, etc. However, one acre of sandy loam hill land 
should graze four or five head of sheep for nine 
months. 

“There are two or three breeds of sheep that have 
proved themselves well adapted to your section. The 
Southdown breed has given good results all over the 
South. This breed of sheep is hardy, excellent mutton 
type, good mothers, and produces reasonable weight of 
fleece for this climate. The Dorset Horn is an excel- 
lent breed for the South. They are a little larger sheep 
than the Southdown and the ewes breed on the average 
a little earlier, consequently their lambs go on an earlier 
market at a good price. 

“If you are going to raise lambs for the market, it 
might be well for you to consider the purchase of 
native ewes and mate with these ewes a good, thick 
fleshed, blocky Southdown ram. This cross makes an 
excellent market lamb. These native ewes have the 
characteristics of breeding early in the season and are 
good sucklers and their lambs will be ready for market 
by the first to the middie of April. This time of year 
is the best season to put lambs on the market. Lambs 
that are properly fed should weigh 65 to 70 pounds by 
this season and be of proper weight to top the market. 


“Tt is difficult to make a definite statement as to how 
often pasture should be changed to avoid stomach 
worm infestation. If lambs are put on the market by 
the middle of May, they will be sold before the para- 
sites give any trouble and the stomach worms do not 
injure the mature sheep materially if the flock is kept 
in thrifty condition. If your farm is well fenced, the 


flock can be moved from one pasture to another every 
two or three weeks and if these changes can be made 
from the permanent pasture during June and July, the 
stomach worm infestation can be checked to a large 
extent. By dosing the flock with nicotine sulphate 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


when the sheep are brought on the farm, this infesta- 
tion will be reduced materially.” 


The Ram Is More Than “Half the Flock” 


T HAS been widely said that the ram is “half the 
I flock.” He is that, and more. The truth of the 
statement is readily comprehended when it is re- 
membered that the ram is the sire of many lambs, while 
each ewe in the flock produces only one or two lambs 
annually. The necessity for judicious selection is 
therefore very apparent. The use of scrub rams is a 
practice which is happily dying out, but not half so 
rapidly as it should. Saving a few dollars on the initial 
cost of a buck causes wanton waste. An added outlay 
of $20 for the purchase of a first-class ram of pure 
breeding represents only 40 cents a head on one crop 
of lambs. The ram can be used for more than one 
year. This outlay is more than covered by the readi- 
ness wherewith the resultant lambs may be sold on the 
market, the quicker and better gains in weight made 
by them, and the difference in selling price, between the 
scrub and first-class grade stock. From the standpoint 
of immediate returns alone, it is profitable to use a good 
ram, and it is doubly imperative in the establishment 
of a permanent flock, if a high standard of quality is 
to be maintained. 
Selection of Ram.—As previously mentioned, the ram 





“A GOOD RAM IS MORE THAN HALF THE FLOCK” 


should be of pure breeding, but be sure to bear in mind 
that not all animals with a tag in the ear are good ones. 
If you do not know what constitutes a good animal, do 
not hesitate to ask a neighbor sheep breeder to assist 
in the selection. 

A ram of any breed should have plenty of size, be 
vigorous, show masculinity in the head and neck, and 
be of good type of the breed he represents. For a pure- 
bred flock, breed characteristics are of great importance 
and a thorough knowledge of breed type is necessary 
in making such a choice. A grade flock demands atten- 
tion to the utility factor in preference to mere fancy 
features, as, for example, extraordinary wooling on 
the head and face. The ram should possess such utility 
characters as a short, broad back; strong, full neck; 
wide, but smooth, evenly covered shoulders; deep, 
broad body; full heart girth; well sprung ribs; thick, 
wide loins; full leg-of-mutton; level back, fully and 
uniformly carried out to tail head; wide, deep chest; 
short, straight legs; and fleece dense and good in length 
of staple, luster and crimp. 

An experiment carried on by one of our neighbor- 
ing colleges showed that lambs sired by a good ram, 
weighed 2.54 pounds more at three months of age than 
lambs at four months of age sired by a mediocre ram. 
This experiment also showed that the average daily 
gain of the better lambs was 26 per cent greater than 
the others, and that the former sold for $7.35 per hun- 
dredweight, while the latter brought only $4.50 per 
hundredweight. W. T. MAGEE. 


Sheep Industry Revived in Tennessee 
County 


OHNSON County, Tennessee, farmers owned only 
2,550 head of sheep when County Agent C. F. Park, 
Jr., of Mountain City, began his work in the county 

the first of last March. He assisted in selecting and 
bringing into the county 300 good breeding ewes and 
15 purebred rams. Two of the rams are Shropshires 
and 13 are Hampshires. The mountain ewes bred to 
these purebred rams will produce choice lambs for the 
early spring market. 

Great losses have been caused in Johnson County by 
stomach worms in the sheep. Some of the pastures 
had carried sheep for 20 years in succession and, of 
course, they were badly infested. No treatment had 
been given to rid them of the pest, and the sheep grow- 
ing industry was getting to a low ebb. 
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How to Start Into Sheep Raising 


The county agent went to work drenching the sheep 
with nicotine sulphate to rid them of worms. By Sep- 
tember 1 he had treated 2,400 once and 1,200 a second 
time. Leading farmers in each community have been 
thoroughly instructed in the methods of drenching and 
are now treating their own flocks. Their plans are to 
treat all sheep in the county four times a year with 
nicotine sulphate. 

An interesting example of proper dosage occurred 
on the farm of Wilks Brothers of Mountain City. 
The stomach worm had reached advanced stage in a 
yearling ram. Mr. Park followed his own judgment 
and gave the animal 3% ounces of the nicotine sulphate 
solution, made by mixing % ounce of 40 per cent nico- 
tine sulphate in one quart of water, and explained that 
the amount to be given was governed by the weight 
and condition of the sheep, and was from 2 to 4 
ounces. But Mr. Wilks, believing in the theory that 
“if that amount will do any good, more will do still 
better,” gave the sheep 144 ounces more and killed it. 
It was well that he did kill the sheep, however, for 
some still did not believe that it had the stomach worm. 
A post mortem examination gave sufficient proof of 
the trouble. 

Removal of the flocks to new pastures and rotating 
frequently is being advised and practiced along with 
the drenching. 

Capt. John F. Fuller of Silver Lake has a sheep 
story that is a winner in Johnson or any other county. 
He downs three ewes that dropped three lambs each last 
March. The nine lambs went on the early market 
weighing 825 pounds, at 14 cents a pound, bringing 
$115.50. The ewes sheared $13.50 worth of wool, mak- 
ing a total of $129 produced by three ewes that are 
still the property of Captain Fuller. 

ALMON J. SIMS. 


See the Judging at the International 


ISITORS to the International Live Stock Expo- 
V sition can witness the judging work of the fore- 

most experts in the arena, rings or open stock 
yards almost continually from Friday, November 27, 
to Saturday, December 5. 

On the: first Friday, the non-collegiate livestock 
judging contest will be held. Saturday, the official 
opening day of the show, will witness the beginning 
of the judging in the grain and hay show and in the 
night horse show which will continue throughout the 
week until completed. Carloads of fat cattle, stock 
entered in the Junior livestock feeding contest, and in 
the demonstration in mutton improvement will be pass- 
ed upon Saturday, and at the same time the intercol- 
legiate livestock and crops judging contests will be held. 


Monday will be the heaviest judging day of the 
show with the arbiters working on all the steers, breed- 
ing Shorthorns, county groups of calves, carloads of 
sheep, fat and feeder cattle, college sheep and swine, 
all wethers and barrows, Percherons, Shires, and draft 
geldings to halter. 

Tuesday will be devoted to selecting the champion 
steers, college cattle, Herefords, Aberdeen Angus, 
Shorthorns, Polled Shorthorns, Shropshires, Leicesters, 
Berkshires, Chester Whites, Percherons, Shires, and 
carloads of swine. 

On Wednesday the rings will be occupied by the 
Aberdeen Angus, Herefords, Shorthorns, Red Polls, 
Hampshire sheep and swine, Lincolns, Dorsets, Ram- 
bouillets, Durocs Jerseys, Clydesdales, and Belgians. 

Thursday will be devoted to awarding honors among 
the Milking Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen Angus, 
Red Polls, Oxfords, Cotswolds, Southdowns, Chev- 
iots, Poland Chinas, Tamworths, Belgians, and Clydes- 
dales.. The auction sale of carloads of cattle and swine 
will be held on Thursday. 

On Friday the judges will work on Polled Short- 
horns, Galloways, Milking Shorthorns, Corriedales, 
Spotted Poland Chinas, Yorkshires, Suffolks, draft 
geldings, and all carcasses. Carloads of sheep, single 
barrows, and junior calves will be sold at auction on 
this day, and steers on Saturday. 
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ESPEDEZA or Japan clover has a very high feed- 


ing value and the pasturage is most nutritious. The ' 


addition of lespedeza to carpet or Bermuda grass oF 
any combination of summer grasses will increase the 
carrying capacity of the pasture 25 per cent or more. 
It has an astonishing ability to grow on the poorest 
soils, yet it does best on very fertile, moist soils. When 
the plants are rather thin on the ground, especially on 
poor soil, the branches spread out on the ground, but 
when the stand is thick on rich, moist soil, the plants 
often grow from two to four feet tall and yield from 
two to three tons of hay per acre, as valuable as alfalfa. 
Lespedeza seed may be sowed on oats, on pasture 
grasses or on fresh plowed land after all danger of frost 
is past. Now is the time to buy seed for next spring. 
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Making Farm Woodlands Pay 


Sam Johnson Learns How From Forester Curran 


HEN we took -supper with Sam 

Johnson one night last week, we 

found him unusually full of en- 
thusiasm. That superb forestry speeial- 
ist, Mr. H. M. Curran, had been out to 
Sam’s place the day before and Sam had 
his system full of what he had learned 
about making his “timber crop” pay. 
Mr. Curran. is a highly trained forester 
and has had forestry experience in for- 
eign countries as well as in the United 
States, so we knew his advice to Sam 
could be depended on by all Progressive 
Farmer readers. 


Thin Trees to a Good Stand 


S SOON as Sam had softened, crush- 
ed and stored in his left cheek an 
enormous “chew” from a new plug of 
store tobacco, we said: “Sam, start at 
the beginning and tell all about what 
you learned from Mr. Curran. What 
kind of trees does he say are most prof- 
itable for you?” 

“Pine and poplar are the quickest and 
best paying for my land, Curran says— 
pine on the higher places and poplar 
along the branches. When there is a 
good stand and when the trees are of 
an even age I’m going to thin to 15 feet, 
making three thinnings as the trees get 
bigger. I’m going to thin them gradu- 
ally and where it is most needed, finally 
leaving about 200 trees to the acre. 
Been thinning corn to just a good stand 
all my life but never learned how to thin 
trees before—and it’s common sense 
one needs thinning as much as the other.” 

“Sure,” we agreed. 

“Yes,” answered Sam, “and another 
thing I learned about is ‘seed trees.’ Be- 
fore I begin cutting I’m going to pick 
out and leave about four ‘seed trees’ to 
the acre to keep up the new growth. 
You see pine and poplar sow their 
own seed—with the help of the wind. 
It’s not necessary to have the best trees, 
the ones with good lumber in "em, but 
the top must be good for making seed. 

“Another part of Curran’s lesson that 
I've got to remember is that hardwood 
stands are uneven and mixed. You have 
to leave several kinds to get an even 
stand of the same height.” 

“What’s the advantage of an 
stand?” we interrupted. 

“An even stand makes the trees grow 
up straight and make good trunks— 
makes ’em shed their lower limbs and 
not have big knots in the saw logs 
when the trees are cut.” 


Best Kind of Trees to Leave 


: HAT did Mr. Curran say about re- 
newal growth from stumps?” 

“He said that seedlings made the best 
trees but that the stump growth when 
thinned was all right. New growth from 
small stumps is best, next to seedlings.” 

“Will you grow nothing but pine and 
poplar?’”’ we asked. 

“We decided to leave several other 
kinds of trees, if there were good ones 
where there is no pine or poplar. Hick- 
oty and ash are two kinds. They will 
be in demand all the time. Then there 
is white oak and red oak. One is about 
as good as the other, but red oak grows 
faster.” 

“Was anything said about dogwood?” 

“Yes, sir! Dogwood is mighty valu- 
able, especially in pine stands. It takes 
both pine and dogwood about 35 years 
to be ready for harvest. The main part 
of my woods has 20-year-old pine and 
dogwood, too, so in 15 years I can be- 
gin cutting saw logs. Good dogwood 
trees come from stumps. The growth 
Is straight and grows faster. 


Making Profits Out of Wastes 


‘Go and sycamore make good tim- 

ber, too: So does box elder, soft 
Maple, post oak, sassafras, willow and 
hackberry. Carolina poplar is fine on 
sgreek and river banks, In. marshy places 
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willow, beech and birch along streams, 
if already growing and of good shape, 
will make fine timber when thinned to 
a stand. They prevent overflow and 
washing, too.” 

“Do you mean to say that there is a 
market for all these trees that we are 
allowing to go to waste?’ I asked that 
man Curran and this is what he an- 
swered: ‘Sale for the last one of them 
and good prices paid when there is a 
carlot of one kind and they are uniform 
logs. Farmers with small lots of tim- 
ber can’t market to advantage unless they 
make codperative shipments.’ ” 

“What are you going to do with the 
lops or tops and limbs of the trees you 
are cutting now?” we asked Sam, and 
our question brought a_ protracted 
chuckle. 


“It does beat my time how we can 
sell things we've been letting go to 
waste,” he said. “Blamed if the time 
hasn’t almost come when there’s a mar- 
ket for leaves and twigs. Here’s some 
notes I put down in my book when Mr. 
Curran was with me in the woods: 


“Leave no lop over two inches in di- 
ameter. 


“Cut off all minor branches and let 
them rot on the ground. Do not pile 
them but leave them scattered. They will 
help to hold moisture and will fertilize 
the trees. Sell the best limbs and lops 
for firewood after reserving enough for 
home use and for burning tobacco, cur- 
ing potatoes, etc. The lops, limbs, etc., 
are good for brick kilns and take the 
place of coal for this purpose.” 


How to Prevent Forest Fires 


“T\ID Mr. Curran give you a lesson on 
fire protection?” was our next in- 
quiry. ; 

“The very best I ever heard tell of. 
It’s so simple that it does seem like ev- 
erybody who has a field of timber would 
think about it. Just have roadways or 
avenues running through the woods and 
about 100 yards apart and then have 
other roads running across them. All 
you've got to do to make the roads is to 
thin the trees so as to get them opened 
up. These roads won't interfere with 
the crop of timber and are used for 
hauling when thinning or cutting saw 
logs. Then the straw and leaves that 
fall in them must be raked up for litter 
to put in stalls. These roads cut off 
the fire when it gets out. Another way 
to keep fire out is to have the wood and 
timber lots or fields bordered by roads, 
branches and fields. that fire can't cross. 


Several More Good Forestry 
Lessons 
“ANOTBER good thing I’m going to 
do,” continued Sam, “is to make a 

count and estimate the timber I have 
that is now ready for harvest for saw 
logs or firewood—estimate what I have 
just like I estimate the turnout of cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, hay and other crops 
or estimate how much pork or milk or 
eggs I'll have for sale.” 

“That will be like keeping books on 
your-timber and timber land.” 

“Exactly. It’s the only way to know 
where you are at and what you have 
got. Now take pine straw, for example. 
Ain't it a part of the crop the timber 
makes? Of course it is, and a valuable 
part, too, especially where small grain 
is not grovn much. In strawberry sec- 
tions it sells from $1 to $2 a load and 
sometimes higher than_that for litter. 

“I’m going to rake up the straw I use 
for my berries and for litter so as not 
to leave the ground bare long and so it 
will not wash. To do this Mr. Curran 
says rake across the slope of the land 
and in strips about 30 to 50 feet wide. 
I'll not rake the same place more than 
once in about four or five years.” 

“Sam, did Mr, Curran give you a les- 


son on avoiding pine borers?” 


“Simplest lessons I ever learned. He 
said, ‘Don’t cut pines from the last frost 
in the spring to the first frost in the 
fall, and then dispose of all the parts of 
the trees in which borers could work 
and even take the bark off the stumps.’” 


How to Get Stands Where You 
Haven't 


“DORERS are liable to be especially 

bad next year, Sam, and we had 
all better remember that rule,” we com- 
mented. “Another thing: experts say we 
usually have less than half a stand in 
most of our woods and sometimes as 
low as 20 per cent. Now half a crop 
of timber, or less than half, gives poor 
quality of logs and not many of them. 
What are you going to do when the 
stand is not good?” 

“I’m going to plant pines on the up- 
land and poplars along the branches and 
creeks.” 

“Where will you get the young trees 
to set in these missing places?” 

“T’ve got plenty of them where the 
fires have been kept out—more than I'll 
need. One to two years old and four to 
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eight inches tall make a good age and 
size, Curran says. I'll dig the seedlings 
with a mattock and set them out with a 
mattock. I’ve already tried it. It works 
fine and doesn’t take long either, and 
right now is a good time to set them 
out, too. If they don’t all live, I'll plant 
again next winter.” 

“Are you going to plant any forest 
tree seeds for growing your own 
plants?” 

“That's what I thought of doing, but 
Mr. Curran said it was not satisfactory. 
Besides, I don’t need to. Got all I 
want.” 

“How about stock running in the woods 
where you want a paying timber crop? 
Did that question come up?” 

“It sure did. It’s bad on the timber, 
and bad on the stock, too. If stock must 
run in the woods,» Curran says, turn 
them in only a short time and only when 
there is something worth grazing, but 
never let stock run in a young planting. 
They will just about ruin it.” 


Marketing Timber 


“HOw about marketing timber, Sam?” 


“That’s what I asked Mr. Cur- 
ran about especially, and he said this: 
‘Mr. Johnson, I can market any mer- 
chantable log that’s delivered at a rail- 
road siding or spur. I’ve got prices and 
the money is waiting for the logs—fire- 
wood, boards, pulp wood, framing, box 
stocks, staves, veneer, inside finish, quar- 


ter saw, tool handles—anything. Tim- 
ber is scarce and getting scarcer every 
day.’” 

“What did he say about prices?” 

“Hardwood runs from $20 to $50 per 
thousand, up to $150 for walnut. Fire- 
wood runs from $3 to $7 per cord de- 
livered at the shipping point, and pulp 
wood is about the same. Pine is a little 
better than $21 per thousand and $15 to 
$20 log and carlots. All of us who have 
logs on the stump have been giving them 
away. We haven't been getting $20 for 
$100 worth of logs. Col. Simpson sold a 
walnut tree he had in his front yard— 
his front yard, mind you!—and was 
bragging about having got $12.50 for it. 
He stopped bragging, though, when he 
found out that the man he sold it to got 
$64 for it. Our county agent got a price 
list of 10 different kinds of logs. Mr. 
Curran got it out and sent it to John 
and John told us about it at one of our 
meetings.” 

“Have you a copy of that price list, 
Sam?” 

“T believe I- have,” said Sam, and af- 
ter a search through his ample pockets 
handed us this price list and instructions: 


HARDWOOD LOGS—PRICE LIST 
Walnut: 
Diameter Per 1,000 
inches feet 
Sia py perenne 14-16 $ 80 
No. 1 17-19 85 
No. 1 tees 20-23 100 
0 a ee 150 
ef 2 eee 12-17 25 to.75 
Ash: 
> er er ere cr 14-16 $25 
Sa aeddbesddnnsveceadess 17-18 30 
EN Meda dchwecsdedbucarese 19-24 35 
SE gniweadhiedsddesdnes ace 24 up 40 
DAM aeigass end ceskaneees 12 up 20 
Red Gum, Sycamore, 
Maple, Elm, Beech: 
NO. 1 ccesccscccrsseeceecs 18 up $20 
TS Dideeekavinscisaatcshen ‘GOmeeD 12 
White Oak and Poplar: 
i Mi-piangadhawsesen.seneeeses 18-23 $25 
nh, e guscviede bees 24 up 30 
BEC UE Gbusdavsisveedrisssisen: =o 20 
Red Oak: 
eG, © sess 18 up $22 
me. 2 oes: seueeevaevtes 16 up 14 
INSTRUCTIONS 
These prices are f.o.b. cars at shipping 
point. 


No. 1 log is a log free of all visible defects. 
No. 2 log is a log with two 5-inch knots or 
their eqifivalent. These prices are subject to 
change. Write or wire for prices before load- 
ing logs. As soon as car arrives, a check 
will be mailed shipper. 

H. M. 


a a 
North Carolina Pecan Grow- 
ers Plan for Progress 


x HY in the world are folks coming 

from so far away just to talk 
about pecans?” This was the question 
we heard some Raleigh people asking 
the other day when _pecan-growing 
friends of theirs in rather surprising 
numbers and other pecan growers came 
into town to attend the second annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pecan 
Growers’ Society. But our city folks as 
well as a lot of farmers might as well 
wake up to the fact that the pecan is 
getting ready to become one of the im- 
portant agricultural products of North 
Carolina. Tnis was proved by both the 
fine attention and the able and earnest 
discussions at this meeting. 

The North Carolina Pecan Growers’ 
Society is doing a great work. Its great- 
est present need is a larger membership. 
The owner of a few trees can well af- 
ford to become a member and thus get 
into touch with the leaders who are 
seeking to put the whole business of 
growing North Carolina pecans on a bet- 
ter producing and commercial basis. 
Members also gain access to the experi- 
ence of veteran pecan growers and the 
publications of the society. W. N. Roper, 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. 
C., is secretary-treasurer of the organi- 


zation and the annual membership. is $2. 


CURRAN, Forester. 














SYNOPSIS 


Under the tutelage of his aunt, Daniel Craig 
had reached the age of 17 with the feeling that 
he was a gentleman of leisure and fashion. 
Continuing this life of idleness after his 
dunt’s death he was suddenly faced by his 
yncle, Daniel Craig, a frontiersman of North 
Carolina, who informed him that it was 
‘vis money the boy was spending, for the 
aunt had not left a cent. Having executed 
a will making Daniel his sole heir and or- 
dering his allowance continued, the uncle 
hurried back to North Carolina. 


It was about a month later when a drunk- 
en major in the King’s service spoke insult- 
ingly of the courage of Daniel Craig of Caro- 
lina. Although the life of luxury and idle- 
ness had made the boy at heart a dutiful 
subject of the King, he could not let an 
insult to the courage of his uncle pass un- 
noticed. The duel was with pistols and as 
the boy fired Major Dunston fell. 


The boy is obliged to flee from Philadelphia 
and in return for the aid of friends agrees to 
go to North Carolina with a message for 
Hunter, evidently a leader of the Regulators, 
about a shipment of powder. He finds the 
trip full of dangers and thrills and is many 
miles from Philadelphia without having been 
captured by officers when one of the men 
with whom he has been traveling robs him 
of both his money and clothes and escapes. 


Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER V 


O IT happened that shortly before 
S noon of the next day—a raw, blus- 

tery day it was, too—I was set down 
in the little town of Carlisle without a 
penny to my name and with nothing be- 
longing to me save the coat on my back. 
The Redemptioner had been there. He 
had apparently rifled my box first and 
carried the contents outside to tie be- 
hind the saddle of the horse he was 

‘bout to steal. Then he came back for 
a try at my purse, and won. 

If it had not been for my friend Ur- 
cuhart, I would have started on the rest 
«f my journey from that inn in the 
wood, instead of from Carlisle. The 
landlord I thhad paid in advance for my 
lodging, and he somewhat grudgingly 
gave me breakfast. But when I came 
to mount the wagon again, Steiner swore 
that he had lost a horse on accbunt of 
me and that I could walk. 

It was then that Urquhart stalked up 
to the driver and wagged a long finger 
in his face. 

“The bargain was that the lad should 
be taken to Carlisle,” he declared. “For 
that you were paid three times over. 
Now he rides, or you and me will be hav- 
ing a dispute.” 

Steiner was reluctant. It stood to rea- 
son, he intimated, that I was in flight, 
probably before the sheriff. That was 
why I had paid so liberally. It was no 
duty of an honest man to stay by a bar- 
gain made by a criminal.. 

Urquhart grinned at this. “If I 
thought like you, I would save money. 
I have not yet settled with you. Per- 
haps I should not. After all, I am an 
honest man, and about you, Steiner, I 
have heard tales that lead me—” 

“Put the boy in and be quiet,” snarled 
the driver suddenly. So we rode to- 
gether to Carlisle. 

As we got down, Urquhart put his 
hand on my shoulder. 

“Where now, lad?” 

“Carolina.” 

He pondered. “It’s a long way.” A 
hand wormed down into his pocket. 
“You'd best go back to your kin in Phil- 
adelphia.” The hand came out with a 
purse in it. “Yet if you must go—” 

It was plain that he was nerving him- 
self to spare me some money. And his 
money, I knew, parted from him some- 
what less easily than a leg or an arm. 

I was grateful, but I could not ac- 
cept anything from him. 
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By A. E. DEWAR 


“I shall do very well,” I assured him, 
“A young, strong fellow like me can 
make his way anywhere. And I have 
some money the rascal missed.” 

“Oh, have you so?” he commented in 
great relief, and put his purse back. He 
put out a big hand. I took it. 

“Experience is aye a rough teacher, 
lad,” he said. “But, oh, you'll learn things 
on this trip that'll be worth more to you 
than a degree from Edinburgh.” And 
with that he took himself off. 

As for me, I started south again, 
mainly because there seemed nothing 
else to do. Some one pointed out the 
road to Chamberstown and I set off. 


I had lied to Urquhart, of course. 
Actually I had not a cent on me. The 
little pouch with the. message to Hunter 
still swung around my neck, but my 
pockets were picked clean. Yet there was 
no going back. I knew there were men 
from Philadelphia on my trail. Forward 
then, and meet trouble when it comes. 


I started out with a certain rebound 
of spirit. The nights before, I had sunk 
so far in misery that there was no drop- 
ping further. Something might turn 
up, I thought. After all, I was young 
and hearty and could work my way 
somehow. 

This feeling lasted just a little past 
noon. Two things killed it. One was 
the increasing hollowness of my stomach, 
and the other the soreness of my hith- 
erto pampered feet. Added to this was 
the fact that the wind was a searching 
and cool one. It was almost spring in 
the valley, of course, with grass show- 
ing green and yellow forsythia coming 
out in an occasional cluster of woods. 
Yet the ground was damp and the wind 
cold, and these signs of spring mere har- 
bingers of a summer whose comfort 
was still a long time away. 


II 


EVERTHELESS I  plodded on. 

Along in the middle of the -after- 
noon, I came to a creek and stopped be- 
side it to drink, in the hope that the 
water might stay my stomach. Instead 
it gave me a queer, sick feeling, and I 
went on with less heart than ever. 


Slow though I was, yet I caught up 
with a lumbering wagon with two thin 
oxen pulling it. Three or four children 
frolicked along the road; more sat with 
the mother in the. wagon. To the man 
who plodded by the oxen I gave a greet- 
ing as I passed. 

In his reply I caught the accent of 
Ireland, and looked at him with more 
‘curiosity. He was lean, dark, and rather 
careworn. Neither he nor his family 
wore boots, and a shirt and small clothes 
seemed to be his only garments. 

Immigrants like this man had been 
pouring in by the thousands, so fast 
that Quaker merchants talked about put- 
ting some sort of an embargo on them. 
Yet they made the lands of the frontier 
more valuable, and so were tolerated. 


I was getting so tired that I gained 
but little on the oxen, and so was only 
a half mile ahead of them when I no- 
ticed them stopping for the night. I 
looked back from a little knoll, saw the 
campfire spring up, and wondered what 
would be in the pot. 

Nothing for me, at any rate, I 
thought, with a sort of shame that I 
should be thinking with envy of a meal 
a wild Irish kern was about to eat. Yet 
I did think of At as I went on, and 
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watched the road for a farm house. I 
had the notion of asking for supper 
and a place to sleep, and offering to pay 
for it by work on the morrow. The 
thought of going to strangers with such 
an offer irked me sorely, but a hungry 
belly drives hard, and the hungrier I 
got the less particular I became about 
the method of getting it filled. 


When a farm house, a log cabin set 
back in the field, did come in sight, I 
strode boldly up and gave a halloo that 
should have brought the goodman out 
in a hurry. No one came. I went 


closer. No dogs barked. The house was 
empty. 
I was too tired to go farther. I found 


a well, drank more water, crawled imto 
a pile of hay in the shed to keep warm, 
and finally went to sleep. 

Early in the morning I awoke, very 
cold and stiff and hungry. Having noth- 
ing better to do, I went on. It was one 
of those damp mornings in early spring, 
with the fog shutting you in and hang- 
ing wet blankets on brush and grass. I 
was soaked through before I had gone 
far. 

All in all, with the dust of the day 
before, the damp of the morning on me, 
and my clothes showing some signs of 
the hay pile that was my bed, I was not 
a figure to inspire confidence. I should 
have thought of this, but failed to. It 
was clear to me that I was a gentleman 
of Philadelphia, temporarily in some 
distress, that although I was mortified 
at my appearance, it seemed certain that 
my essential quality would show through 
my attire. 

This illusion was stripped from me 
about nine o’clock. I had come to a 
rather neat looking little farmstead. The 
house had several rooms, and the stump 
pasture a dozen head of cattle. By a 
shed I saw a man ees with some- 
thing. 

Somewhat diffidently I went up to 
him and stated my case. It was, briefly, 
that I was a gentleman from Philadel- 
phia, southward bound, who had been 
the victim of robbery and craved food. 
I added, of course, that I would be will- 
ing to work for it. 

The fellow did not look up from the 
plow he was mending. 

“Keep going,” said he. The answer 
was so far from my expectations that 
for the moment I did not understand, 
but stood and gawked at him. 

“What do you mean, sir?” I asked 
finally. 

He did not answer me at all, nor even 
look at me. Instead he faid down his 
tools, walked a few steps toward the 
house, and whistled. 

A big dog came bounding down to 
meet him. At the house a door flew 
open and a woman put her head out. 

“Another scamp to pester me,” he call- 
ed to her, and then to me: “Begone be- 
fore I set the dog on you.” 

So I left that place in a fit of fury 
and dismay. I had regretted shooting 
Dunston; but this fellow, I felt, I could 
pistol with a light heart. That I could 
not harm him was not a fact to soothe 
my spirit. 

iil 


AFrte2 the anger had burned off, I 
was conscious of a growing fear. It 
had never occurred to me that a man 
might ever go hungry, that he might 
even starve to death. It had seemed 
clear to me that whatever might hap- 


oue 


pen to a man, this, was impossible. In 
the society in which I was brought up, 
no one did hunger, and I imstinctively 
thought of starvation as something that 
happened to unfortunates in far coun- 
tries, but never in ‘Pennsylvania. 


No doubt the flood of emigrants on 
the great wagon road brought plenty of 
undesirablés with them. Farmers along 
the way probably missed poultry and 
other things. It was quite likely that 
they gave hospitably to honest folk, with 
an ox team and with a plow in the wagon 
to prove their intentions. But to mas- 
terless and broken men? No! It struck 
me with a sense of irony that the Irish 
family laboring behind me might get a 
welcome where I had been driven out. 


At any rate, that was the end of my 
attempts. The farms were few. Once 
indeed, I plucked up courage to approach 
a man in a barnyard, but his very air 
as he waited my coming froze my cour- 
age and I walked on. 

Along toward afternoon I found that 
my hunger no longer tortured me so. 
Every feeling was subdued into a gray 
weariness. I picked up one foot and 
put it after the other, in a fashion dis- 
interested and mechanical, and thought 
nothing at all. 

Toward evening one incident startled 
me. Through my daze a sound of creak- 
ing axles and harness came to me. I 
looked around and saw, not one hun- 
dred yards behind, the ox team I had 
passed the day before. The driver saw 
me and waved. 

I pressed on more quickly. I must be 
getting weak indeed, if slow beasts like 
those could outfoot me. Again I re- 
solved to try to get food at the next 
farm house. 

But when I found it, the fear of be 
ing denied seemed for the moment worse 
than the lack of food. So I went ona 
little past, struck a cow path that led 
back into the woods and at the end of 
it a rough shelter, a sort of lean-to of 
branches. Under it there were two cows 
and a horse. I took one corner, scratch- 
ed together some clean grass to lie on, 
and spent another wearisome night. 


The morning found me in bad shape. 
My throat was swollen so I could hardly 
swallow. There were darting pains all 
over me. Worse than everything, I was 
so weak that it seemed I could not start 
out again. 

Of that day, I can remember very lit- 
tle. I found the road again and pressed 
on south. How long I walked, or how 
long I rested, I can not say. I only 
know that sometime later the blur that 
covered my mind was cut by the sound 
of a man’s voice. 

“If it was home in Donegal that I 
saw him, I would know what would be 
ailing him. But here—” 


A woman's voice came in. “He’s sick 
and hungry, poor lad; that’s what 
he is.” 


Someone took me by the shoulder. As 
I came to myself, I realized that I was 
sitting on a- log by the road. An ox 
team with a wagon behind it had halted 
opposite me. Four concerned faces were 
turned toward me. I recognized them— 
the Irish family I had been racing with 
since I left Carlisle. 

One last spurt of pride took me # 
my feet. 


“Thank you,” I mumbled, “JT shall do 


very well.” 


With that I took two steps forward 


and then for me the whole scene Ww 


blotted out. a 


(Continued next. week.) 
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Your Reflected Self 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. HOLLAND 


AST week I talked to a human gar- 
bage can. I make the statement with 
care. 

His outlook on life is this: “Everybody 
has his price. Hon- 
esty is only fear and 
caution. The church 
is a menagerie of 
hypocrites. Young 
people are rotten. 
Women are foolish 
and growing worse 
every day. The 
priests and the 
preachers are only 
after the money. Ev- 
erything is a sham, and what’s every- 
thing? Nothing.” 

Many things he said I would not be 
allowed to print. 

He is an unhappy man, well on in 
years, who has filled his soul so full of 
foulness that when he looks at others, 
he sees only the soured garbage inside 
his own mind. I feel sure that had we 
the eyes of Omniscience we would see 
that this man really is what he thinks 
others to be. 

After getting rid of him I called to 
see a dear little lady who is 92 years 
old. She has been a Christian since she 
was 11. You can figure it up for your- 
self, 

I sat beside her bed, and she talked 
of her life, especially of her childhood. 

Her outlook on life is this: “There are 
so many good people in the world. 
Heaven has been kind to me. I have 
had so much more sunshine in my long 
life than shadow. The girls now are 
just as good as we used to be years ago. 
The church is more awake to the social 
needs of men. I feel sure that the world 
is better now than ever before, for the 
different brands of Christians love one 
another more.” 

These two people live under the same 
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stars, and walk the same earth, but they 
live in totally different worlds. Each 
one has ynade his own world! 

You and I are doing the same thing. 
The color of a man’s moral world is the 
hue of his own conduct. Whoever lives 
questionably will soon question the honor 
of others. He whose life is sincere and 
true will see the same things in his 
neighbors. 

I will stake my soul on the philosophy 
and religion of the little old lady. I re- 
fuse to doubt the honesty of other men. 
I believe that most women are pure and 
good. I am willing to believe that many 
politicians make the attempt at honesty. 
I will not make my mird a receptacle 
for filth, I will not dwell upon the 
weaknesses and faults and sins of my 
fellowmen. I will not put on dark 
glasses and then curse the smoky land- 
scape. 

The little old Christian lady is right. 


The wisest and best of men said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” He did not state the op- 
posite truth, but it is equally true, 
“Cursed are the impure in heart, for 
they shall see only evil.” 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


wie rescued his kingdom for $1,875,- 
000 in silver? 

2. What king showed in his forehead 
his punishment for a blasphemous act? 

3. What two men were killed by lions 
as punishment for* disobedience? 

4. What giant had an iron bedstead 
13 feet long and 6 feet wide? 

5. What happened in the Valley of 
Bones ? 
Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 
1. II Kings 15:19 I Kings 13:24, 
2. II Chron. 26:16-20. 4, Deut. 3:11 
3. I Kings 20:36; 5. Ezek. 37:1-10. 


Newspapers 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By Dr. F. M. 


REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


E SEE so many old newspapers 

blowing about that they seem to be 
almost a public nuisance, and of course 
if not used they do accumulate and we 
hardly know’ what 
to do with them. 
They often become a 
harbor for rats and 
insects. 

Old 
are almost 
sable when once we 
learn their value. 
Take the kitchen for 
instance. There 
should be a shelf in 
the kitchen for old newspapers—when 
the housewife gets ready to prepare her 
vegetables she should spread several old 
newspapers down to catch the refuse of 
cabbage, peas, corn, etc. After the 
vegetables are prepared the refuse can 
be tightly rolled up in newspaper and 
put into the garbage pail, or put into 
the stove and burned. This furnishes 
some fuel for the stove, and at the same 
time the kitchen is left clean, as the 
papers will catch all the trash. 


newspapers 
indispen- 
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While cooking a meal you use the 
kitchen table quite a lot for accumula- 
tions of pots and pans, and crumbs— 
spread several thicknesses of newspa- 
pers over the kitchen table to catch all 
that would be left on the table in the 
Way of trash, crumbs, etc. After the 
meal is over and the dishes are washed, 
roll the newspaper up into a tight roll 
which can be burned in stove now if fire 
is still going, or better still, used for 





starting your stove fire at next meal. 
Newspapers rolled tightly make splendid 
fire starters. 

Another Use for Old Newspapers.— 
Tear wet newspapers into small pieces, 
scatter them over the room or carpet 
and then sweep them out. This keeps 
down dust, for dust and dirt are readily 
attached to the wet paper scraps. 

If you sleep on a sleeping-porch or in 
a room with all windows open in winter, 
which of course is the proper way to 
sleep, you should make a paper blanket 
by sewing old newspapers together and 
put on top or under the mattress. This 
will keep the bed warm, as no air will 
pass through the papers. I have often 
seen people sleep under newspapers, and 
keep very comfortable in very cold 
weather. 


Personal Use of Old Newspapers.— 
Often the weather turns cold very sud- 
denly, or you are out at night later than 
you expected and your coat or wrap is 
not sufficient to keep you warm. In this 
case put one sheet of an old newspaper 
over your back under your coat, and an- 
other under your coat across your chest 
and abdomen and then button your coat. 

Personally I have used newspapers 
this way hundreds of times. Recently on 
a trip to St. Louis I did not carry an 
overcoat as it was very warm when we 
left the East, but was very cold in St. 
Louis when we arrived. Immediately 
two newspaper sheets came to my relief, 
and I was very warm and comfortable 
during my stay of several days,. even 
when taking auto trips around the city. _ 
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Preventing Decay 


You are careful to pro- 
tect sound fruit against 
the attacks of ia. 
Are you just as careful 
of your teeth? 



































Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


Preserve the youthful charm of your smile by 
sensible care of your teeth. Don’t wait until tooth 
decay sets in. Prevent it in the way that modern 


dental science approves. 


Preventive dentistry—the combating of disease 
by the prevention of tooth troubles—is the new 
note in advanced dental practice. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream always has been in the forefront of 


this scientific move for 


better teeth and health. . 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s “washes” your teeth gently and safely. 


It contains no grit. Its 


principal ingredients are 


mild soap and chalk. The soap supplies the needed 
washing action. The chalk is a polishing agent. 


“Wash” your teeth after every meal with Colgate’s, 
The taste is pleasant. 25c for a large size tube, 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 





Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 


CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT , 


WAY 





Corcate & Co., Dept. 603 














581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U.S. A. 











OLID gold effec 
Guaranteed 25 
Richly engraved. Fa- 
poms Fasherd Regulator. Ad- 


‘or seouracy. 
million fone Lom 
ay post- 
Send 10¢¢35,' man Sale 
price $3.87 and postage on 


arrival. Money back guar- 
anteed. BRADLEY, F-711, NEWTON, MASS. 


Take Orders For 


Monuments 


Think of getting $15 to $50 commission for 
simply taking one monumentorder! Our 3,500 
agents make $50 to $150 monthly IN SPARE 

IME, Youcan dothe same by simply show- 
ing our catalog of marble and granite monu- 
ments and sending us the orders given you by 
friends and relatives. Write for details today! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Company 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 323 ATLANTA, GA. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR» 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 





money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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GLEN CAIRNE VENUS 159678 
She was junior champion Guernsey heifer at the 1925 North Carolina State Fair. Owned 
by Judge R. H. L. Chichester, Falmouth, Va. 


Twenty-nine Years as Com- 
missioner of Agriculture 


EORGE W. Koiner, recently re-elect- 

ed Commissioner of Agriculture for 
Virginia, in point of service is one of 
the oldest commissioners of agriculture 
in the United States, 
and at the end of his 
present term will 
have served for 29 
years. Mr. Koiner 
was largely instru- 
mental in forming 
the Association of 
Commissioners of 
the United States, 
and has served as 
president of this or- 
ganization. The activities of the Depart- 
ment ~of Agriculture have expanded 
greatly during the past 25 years, and the 
field of service rendered farmers of his 
state by the Department of Agriculture 
has broadened considerably. 
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Farm News You Want to 
Know 


ORLD wheat production so far as 

reported this year is 8 per cent larger 
than the 1924 crop, as indicated by to- 
tal estimates of 2,852,000,000 bushels for 
29 countries which produce 85 per cent 
of the world crop outside Russia and 
China. These countries last year pro- 
duced 2,634,000,000 bushels. 

The Fourth National Codéperative 
Marketing Conference will be held in 
Washington, D. C., January 12-15. The 
legislative program of coéperative asso- 
ciations with a million members and do- 
ing a billion dollars annual business will 
be formulated at this meeting. 


Insurance against unfavorable weather 
is now issued in a variety of forms and 
is rapidly becoming an important branch 
of the insurance business. The oldest 
branch of weather imsurance in the 
United States is hail insurance on grow- 
ing crops. Three states—Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Iowa—carry half the hail 
risk in this country. In 1924 these to- 
taled $40,000,000. 

Russia has purchased more agricul- 
tural machinery in the past two years 
than in the 15 years before the war. 
The International Harvester Company is 
now maintaining 230 instructors in the 
use of its machinery in Russia,- com- 
pared with 15 before the war. 

David Lloyd-George advocates that 
the government take charge of English 
land and put it under cultivation, solving 
two problems at once. First, England 
should produce the two billion dollars’ 
worth of food and timber she imports 
from other countries. Second, England 
should reduce unemployment by putting 
her idle industrial population on farms. 


. 
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If England were cultivated as Belgium 
is, he points out, there would be room 
for 2,000,000 men on the land—700,000 
more than are at present drawing un- 
employment doles from the Government. 


A continuing strong market for feeder 
cattle seems highly probable, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, basing its judgment on the heavy 
early marketings of Western cattle, the 
generally improved feeling in Western 
cattle regions and the greatly improved 
feed situation during recent weeks in 
the Southwest. 

Watermelons totaling 1,836 cars were 
handled in the season just past by the 
Sowega Melon Growers’ Association, 
Adel, Ga. These shipments netted the 
association members a total of $317,122, 
an average of $172 per car. It is stated 
that 85 per cent of the total number of 
cars shipped were loaded with melons 
averaging 24 pounds or more. Ship- 
ments during the 1924 season were 3,584 
Cars. 


How North Carolina Farmers 
Can Get Cheaper Credit 


UE to the unusual and excessive 

drouth in Piedmont and _ western 
North Carolina during the past season, 
there will undoubtedly be many farmers 
handicapped as to funds for buying fer- 
tilizers and producing crops during the 
coming year. While in many areas more 
cotton and tobacco was produced than 
was anticipated, still there is avery great 
shortage in grains, hay and other feed 
crops, on which many farmers depend 
to carry them through the winter as 
well as to enable them to acquire or bor- 
row money for another crop year. 


The State Department of Agriculture 
is wisely calling the attention of these 
farmers to a source of credit which, up 
to the present time, has been but little 
used by the average farmer in North 
Carolina. This is the Intermediate 
Credits System established by the Fed- 
eral Government to take care of produc- 
tion and marketing credits. 

In order to tap this new reservoir of 
farm credit, it is necessary for a farm 
community to have some local agency 
through which to establish their credit. 
If the local banks are not in a position 
to handle this situation for the farmers, 
North Carolina has a law under which a 
group of farmers may organize a codp- 
erative banking institution known as a 
“Savings and Loan Association,’ which 
is organized and supervised by the State 
Department of Agriculture. The Sav- 
ings and Loan Association is designed 
to create the following conditions: 

1. Enable farmers to pool their finan- 
cial resources through the purchase of 


stock and deposits, and thus create a 
credit which they themselves can control 





and which can be used to meet their 
needs. 

2. Bring the members of a com- 
munity into close association with one 
another on the basis of a fundamental 
need. 

3. Encourage 
methods. 

4. Enable farmers, through borrowing 
at reasonable interest rates, to change 
from a “time prices” to a “cash pur- 
chase” basis and effect large savings 
thereby. 

5. Stem the tide of credit from the 
country to the city, which trend has vir- 
tually bankrupted the country districts. 

6. Establish an institution through 
which the credit provided by the Fed- 
eral Government in the Intermediate 
Credits system can reach~the farmer 
who needs it most. 

Any group of farmers interested in 
establishing such an institution in their 
community can do so by writing the 
Superintendent of Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, Division of Markets, State 
— of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
| 
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Some Leaders Among North 
Carolina Vocational Students 


HAT’S the matter with Stanly 
County? She’s all right!’ 

Just look, by way of proof, at this 
photograph of Jason Brooks of Oakboro 
High School, Stan- 
ly County, N. C. He 
is the champion judge 
of livestock among 
the 3,000 students of 
vocational agricul- 
ture in North Caro- 
_ lina. Jason demon- 
strated his superior 
ability m_ selecting 
good animals when 
he competed with 
600 selected vocational students from 70 
schools in the annual livestock judging 
contest held at the North Carolina State 
Fair. Young Brooks will receive as a 
prize a purebred Jersey bull calf do- 
nated by the Animal Husbandry Divis- 
ion of our North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering. 
And now look at this picture: 


JASON BROOKS 








On the left is Craig Smith and on 


the right Harvey Jenkins, from the 
Stanfield High School, Stanly County, 
who won the silver loving cup of- 
fered by the State Fair management by 
attaining first place in the crops judging 
contest at the State Fair. Craig Smith 
and Harvey Jenkins composed the team 
and they won the prize by eliminating 
598 vocational agricultural pupils in the 
contests. 


But Stanly was not the only county to 
win honors when 600 vocational agri- 
cultural high school pupils from 70 
schools and representing 65 counties took 
part in the vocational pupils’ judging 
contests at the North Carolina State 


— 
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Fair. The following boys won money 
prizes in judging livestock: 


Name School County Premium 
Robert Fuller...Farmer......-.. Randelph . -$15.00 
Taylor Albright. AlexanderWilson Alamance .. 14.0 
Clifton Sharp. ..Friendship . Alamance 13.¢ 
Tom Neal, Jr...Cobb Memorial. Caswell ...... 12.0 
Kernie Cline... Startown F. L...Catawba . 11.00 
Murphy Royal. . Salemburg. Sampson . +++ 86.00 
Joel Isley....... Friendship... ...Alamance 9. 
Percy MeLamb. Shady Grove Sampson 8.0 
Thomas Hair. ...Creedmoor...... Granville 7.0 
Dermot Kearns. Farmer bavace Randolph 6. 
Thomas Brown. ary Pe Pees on 
Sam Nash...... F Pankiinton secg TORE ose 4.00 
Blain Campbell. Hiddenite.......- Alexander... . 3.00 
Charles Dalton. .Forest City...... Rutherford ... 2.( 
Ciyde Cruman..Jackson Springs..Moore ....... 1.0 


Other students winning money prizes 
in the crops judging contest were: 





8c —oyll County Premium 

Claude I Dunn. -Oakboro. oovl -acveda~ $15.00 
Craig Smith....Stanfie id. a ees 14.0 
Harvey Jenkins..Stanfield........ PEP e's 6eces 13.00 
Doy Edwards. ..China Grove F.L.Rowan ....... 12.00 
Vernon androwsEli Whitney... .. Alamance .... 11.00 
Daniel. ..Stem............ Granville ..... 10.00 

Clyde Deal..... AUTOTA. 2.06005: rt 9.00 
Byrd... ..Lillingten 8.00 

Ivey Blake......Troy...........«Montgomery .. 17.00 
J Almond. "Norwood 9 ake « aa ly 6.00 
Floyd Futterow Mocksville. — 5.00 
Melza Morgan..Cary...... - 3.0) 
Reavis Carrington Stem habe’ ‘ 3.00 
Howard pe pO SPEER Iredell 3.00 
Glen Stancill....Alamance.......Guilford .... 1.00 


iia: Make Great 
Showing 


HE Pee Dee Fair held at Florence, 

S. C., saw probably the best exhibit 
of Guernsey cattle ever held in eastern 
South Carolina. 


There have been larger Guernsey 
shows held during this year’s show sea- 
son of course, but the writer doubts very 
much if there were many shows held 
this year that displayed such a uniform 
set of long level rumps and well shaped 
udders. Southern Guernsey breeders 
are fast becoming known for their abil- 
ity to breed these two all important 
characteristics so much desired in Guern- 
sey cattle. 


Breeders in the Pee Dee section have 
always been cranks about bulls and 
when we consider that the show barn 
was graced with the presence of such 
aristocrats as three sons of Langwater 
Foremost, the $20,000 herd sire in ser- 
vice at Emmadine Farm, one son of 
Langwater Cavalier, one of the great 
breeding bulls of the breed, one son of 
Langwater Eastern King, the highest 
priced bull of the Guernsey breed 
($35,000), etc., then we can readily see 
why the breeders of this section are 
breeding some real Guernsey cattle. 

The possibility of holding the fourth 
annual state Guernsey sale was freely 
discussed and the Pee Dee Breeders will 
go to the annual meeting in January 
backing the advisability of holding this 
annual Guernsey event. 

W. J. KEEGAN. 

Florence, S. C. 


Fertilizer Unprofitable With- 
out Soil Humus 


HE dry season has emphasized thi 

importance of humus in crop produc- 
tion. In a careful check on a considera- 
ble number of farms in Rowan County 
this fall we found low yields, fair yields 
and high yields, all in the same neigh- 
borhood, and on farms that received the 
same amount-of moisture throughout the 
season. 

On soils of low humus content, we 
had without exception, low crop yields. 
Here corn produced from 3 to 10 bush 
els per acre and the quantity of fertilizer 
used was of mimor importance. Where 
we had a fair amount of humus, corn 
yielded from 10 to 20 bushels per acre 
and responded in a fair degree to the 
fertilizer applied. Where we had a high 
humus content, the corn yielded from 
20 to 40 bushels per acre and the soils 
responded to the fertilizer used. 

In the first group of farms, we had 
men who expended $12 per acre for fer- 
tilizer for cotton and gathered less thar 
75 pounds of lint from the acre. In the 
third group of farms, we had men who 
spent $11 per acre for fertilizer and 
gathered 500 pounds of lint per acre. 

W. G. YEAGER, 

Rowan County, N.C. County Agent. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Saved His Own Carpet Grass 
Seed 


s 


T FENCED off a part of my carpet 

grass pasture and cut it with a mow- 
ing machine when the seed were ripe. 
How can I sow these seed? I have no 
seed cleaner?” 


seed out with a stick 
as our grandfathers 
did with wheat, or 
you can separate the 
straw from the shat- 
tered seed, sow the 
seed and spread the 
straw over the land 
you wish to make 
into a pasture. The 
lower Mississippi Valley is our main de- 
pendence for carpet grass seed. We see 
no reason why the seed cannot be profit- 
ably produced in the Coastal Plains of 
the Carolinas. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Sowing Abruzzi Rye in 
December 


OW late can Abruzzi rye be sowed 
and be depended on for furnishing 
early hay or a cover to protect the land?” 
Abruzzi rye or wheat may be sowed 
as late'as the middle of December with 
a very sure prospect of a crop that will 
pay for soil protection, spring grazing, 
and then plowing under; or it may be cut 
for hay when in bloom or harvested for 
grain and straw. It may be grazed in 
February and March and plowed down 
in March or April or cut for hay in late 
April or harvested for grain in late May 
or early June. 
By all means sow rye as early as pos- 
sible. It is your best chance for a cover 
crop and early hay. 


Don’t Do It Again 
‘T PAID $3 for 100 Stuart pecans. 


The man who sold them told me that 
if I grew trees from them, they would 
all produce pecans like the fine ones I 
bought. The county agent tells me that 
this man was a. cheat and that the trees 
I grow from pecan seed will not make 
good pecans. What about it?” 

If you had consulted your county 
agent first, he could have saved you the 
$3. However, if you bud your seedlings 
with buds taken from Stuart trees, they 
will produce Stuart pecans. Every seed- 
ling will produce a different kind of nut, 
most of which will be very inferior. 


Alfalfa Hay for Chickens 


FAILED to provide green winter 

feed for my chickens and would like 
to know if alfalfa hay will take the place 
of green feed?” 

It will take the place of green feed 
very well, but the hay should be chopped 
into half-inch pieces and fed in a wire 
hopper. If the hay is stored in a barn 
or mow, you will find shattered leaves 
under it. These make excellent winter 
feed for chickens. 


Does It Pay to Grow Wheat ? 


‘OUR county agent has been urging 

us to sow wheat heavily this fall. 
Do you believe that it pays to grow wheat 
here?” 


This question comes from a Piedmont 
county that has made wheat an important 
money crop in years past and therefore 
we must conclude that the soil is well 
adapted to wheat. There are several 
factors that determine the profitableness 
of growing wheat. It will probably cost 
$12 or $15 to produce an acre of wheat. 
Of course the land must be fertile 
enough to produce yields well above the 
cost of production, there must be a local 
market for surplus wheat or enough sur- 


plus produced in the locality to justify 
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You can beat the — 


cooperative sale, or there must be a mill 
convenient for converting the wheat into 
bran and flour. Wheat growing resolves 
itself into a local problem when the prod- 
uct is to be sold as grain. We do not 
believe it will pay you to grow wheat for 
grain if you produce less than 15 or 20 
bushels per acre. If not used for grain, 
it provides a crop for the idle land dur- 
ing the winter, will furnish considerable 
grazing for stock through March, and 
in late April it can be cut for hay to 
supplement our low roughage supply. 


Wants to Hold Fairs Next 
Year 


OW should we go about holding a 
county fair and community fairs in 
our county next year?” 


This question comes from a county 
having neither a county farm agent nor 
a county home agent. The first step is 
to have your county commissioners em- 
ploy both. They will organize for both 
kinds of fairs. But meanwhile write to 
the director of your state extension ser- 
vice ‘and ask him to send you someone 
to start the movement. Call a mass meet- 
ing with delegates from each township. 
Organize with farmers, merchants, doc- 
tors, lawyers and preachers, and make 
the fair everybody's fair. 


Planting Black Walnuts 


“pLesse tell me how to plant black 
walnuts. I want to plant a row along 


a road.” 


Black walnuts should be planted with 
the entire hull on. October and Novem- 
ber are considered the best months for 
planting the current year’s seed. The 
seed should not be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry. 

To plant along the road as you sug- 
gest, dig up a piece of ground about six 
feet across. In the center of this open 
out a hole about a foot in diameter. 
Throw out the clay, if clay occurs, to a 
depth of six inches, and fill in to a depth 
of four inches with weli pulverized, 
loamy surface soil. Plant one walnut in 
the center of this and then cover with 
loose soil, or better still, cover with 
partly decomposed leaves and weight 
these down with enough earth to hold 
them in place. 

To plant the seed for making nursery 
stock, furrows are opened out three feet 
apart and the seed planted at intervals 
of six to 12 inches and covered with two 
or three inches of soil. When the young 
seedlings are one year old, they may be 
transplanted to permanent places or they 
may be set in nursery rows three feet 
wide and one foot apart in the row. This 
second transplanting multiplies the roots 
and makes better trees. 


Short but Friendly Answers 


“HO” can I get a copy of the Year- 
book issued by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington?” 


Your Congressman will be glad to send 
you a free copy. A postal card address- 
ed to him requesting a copy will bring 
one. It is a veritable mine of agricul- 
tural information. 


II 


“Can you tell me what I must do to 
certify my purebred chickens?” 


Since you live in South Carolina, you 
should get in touch with your college of 
agriculture and Clemson College and 
have them send you the rules for flock 
certification. 

Ill 


“Is it necessary to take up peony roots 
before cold weather?” 


No. Cover them with coarse litter or 
manure after the first freeze, and remove 
this covering when the peach trees are in 
bloom. 
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Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building sees which 
th ds of farmers 
oes bow 


economical in the worl But his WITTE Runs on Kerosene, 


a of them all. 
marvel and I am 
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Gasoline, Distillate, 


It is re 
go proud of its perfection that T want every Gas-Oil or Gas 
er ave one, . 
Schntifie factory methots end ae, pro- Note these Points 
duction enable me ce master en 
go any man can afford to own it. It do b pews heyy Saw 


almost every 
with WICO M 





kind of work on the farm. It’s 
economical in operation. Completely equipped 
eto, speed and power regu- 


‘And I ameo positive that it will stand up and 


ton constraction means 
more power for less fuel. 
Speed regulator enables 
it to be ased on lightest 
Jobe ae well as the heav- 
test work. ee 


4 the goods under all conditions, hot or i 
4 rain of shine, that I beck itupwithen  Sosruiet@esestn 

TRON CLAD LIF ME GU EE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 
Special WITTE | Nearly a Year To Pay 
, : The best advertising I can do is to bave le boosting this 
, Features ¢ ee owe ones: eo you ean buy it on 
{ Oniy @ of the 50 Special  Rberal 80 day test p tion only $0.00 will bring ft to you, and 
§ Feature $ the low balance ean be split up into emall ts to suit. 
$ 1—Light Weight Yet Durable @ Scrap your old engine and pay @ little on the 
< 2—Vaives-in-Head On my plan thie master WITTE Engine will 
3 anime Gown, o § FREE seein is ests 
é Ing even speed ) me your name and watt, LK get a free copy of my 
€ 4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, | me your name and sdaress™acard will doo No obligation to 
§ Gasoline or Distillate En- > ah all mine. Or. if you are interested, our 
§ gine e Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or 

4 H. WITTE, Pres. 

€ 5—Pertect High-Tension Mag- § SS. 0 u 
$ ete ignition WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
r 
¢ 6—Self Adjosting Carburetor 2359 Witte Building, KANGAS CITY, MISSOURI 
PARP ALAS 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 














PLOW SHAPES 


Save 14 your 
tillage expense 
Made from special steel 
They wear longer 
Work better 
Cost no more 


Every Genuine 


P. D. F. Shape 


Bears the ““EMPIRE” 
Trade Mark 
Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
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PURE PEANUT MEAL 


Best for cattle, poultry and hogs. Write for 
prices and feeding directions. 
SOUTHERN OIL & FEED MILLS, INC. 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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BARGAIN CATALOG WITH EVERY ORDER 





Just to make satisfied custom- 
— can buy both of these 
jertul dresses for the price 

of one. Positively the est 
ain we ever offered. Both 
ses are made of strong wearing 
navy blue, wool-finished serge. One 

stripe in the new coat effect with side 
button trim. Popular Peter Pan collar and tie 
. The other is embroidered with silk and has 
turn tie strings and sash belt. Neat styles [i] 
suitable for ail fi 


D NO MO or voor around wear. 4 


EY;.2°** letter now! When 
dresses are delivered pay _ a 









neat 
bash 








man only $2.98 and a few cents Gelivery c not 
satletiod we'll return your money. isn’t ‘that fair? 
WORMAN ROBERTS CO, Dept. 73-K-704, CHICAGO 




































U.S y Overcoa 
Alnest t GIVEN AWAY 


Regulation all wool Olive 
Drab Army Cloth, Slightly 
used, Collar can be worn 


either military style or turn- 
ed down. Slash pockets, met- 


al buttons, 
Hurry if you want this won- 
derful bargain. Just send size 
now. Pay only $3.98 and post- 
e when coat arrives. Every pur- 
Ask for FRE SH bulletin cmesing bargains. 
8. ol om Dulletin o 

UNITED MAIL ORDER C COMPANY 
tacuseie, Ga, 


ther Beds Fr Del REF 


ot ene for Free ig Bargain Fi REE iE 
Writs, + Beds, Pitt Pitoes and Feathers. You "Il be sur- 
fey oat low factory Pal. We call goes 
give you 10 days Friel ing 


Years of wear. 


chase guarantes 
ed. 








PILLOW Co. 


Dept. 23 Nashville, Tenn, 








It Pays to Advertise 
‘and 
Advertised Products 
Pay! 
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.98 and a few cents yo M hae = U satisfied 


se BGENTS Con" te eh isa toncane 
BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 
with soothing, healing 


“Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo,N. Y., Wichita,Kans. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, November 30.—This morn- 

ing is a good time to consider 
Christmas presents. This afternoon is a 
good time to list the names and gifts 
you hope to make, 
and tonight is a good 
time to scheme the 
means of accomp- 
lishing the gift to 
give. 

Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 1—It is a good 
plan to see ourselves 
as others see us 
now aiid then. Sup- 
pose you take’an im- 
partial look at your pictures. If there 
are any you do not like why not utilize 
the frames for prettier ones? One 
woman covered a black and white crayon 
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portrait with unbleached cotton and 
pasted on it, leaving a cream border 
around, an artistic copy of an old 


French road. 

Wednesday, December 2.—To paint a 
rusty outdoor tin or iron flower stand 
use sandpaper or wire brushes until you 
get to the bright fresh tin and use pure 
raw linseed oil paint without turpentine. 

Thursday, December 3.—About the 
worst manners possible is requesting the 
driver to look at scenery along the route. 


It risks other lives as well as yours. Re- 
frain if tempted. 

Friday, December 4.—Gradually the 
larger hat is becoming more general. It 


is trimmed usually with a self-colored 
flower or flat bow of ribbon. The small 
sport hats frequently have a small dash 
of brilliant color on the side. 


Saturday, December 5.—If you have 
no vacuum cleaner and the tapestry- 
covered couch is too heavy to take out- 


doors, cover it with a damp sheet and 
beat it well with a stout limber beater. 
The dust flies on the inner side and 
sticks. Rinse the sheet now and then, 
wring well and use until no dust shows. 


Sunday, December 6.—For dinner try 
this easily made Bird’s Nest salad. Half 
pound cream -cheese, one teaspoon chop- 
ped parsley, one head lettuce, quarter 
pound nuts, chopped, one cup mayon- 
naise dressing. Mix the chopped nuts 
and parsley with the cheese, shape into 
balls the size of a walnut. Take the 
center leaves of lettuce head and form 
a nest with three or four leaves on each 
plate. Place the cheese balls in the nest, 
cover with mayonnaise and serve cold. 


Good Doughnuts Are a Treat 


f ghd mother who has ever let a boy of 

12 or 14 try his hand at frying 
doughnuts, knows the possibilities of this 
occupation as an alternative to a candy 
pull. Most boys like some kinds of 
cooking, and all boys like doughnuts. 
Making doughnuts appeals because it 
promises worth while results. Next 
time the Boy Scouts—or the Girl Scouts, 
for that matter—want “something dif- 
ferent” to do for a social hour, let them 
make doughnuts. Divide them into 
squads of four—two to roll and cut out, 
and two to fry. Use two frying kettles 
if possible. If there are more young 
people in the group, let them play games 
and take their turns later. Four is about 
all the average kitchen will accommo- 
date comfortably at one time. Of course, 
part of the fun comes afterwards when 
the doughnuts are passed with cider or 
hot cocoa, and the surplus is divided 
to be taken home. The dough that was 
cut from the centers may be cooked with 
the doughnuts to satisfy the natural de- 
sire for “just a little taste” as the fry- 
ing goes on. 

Good tender doughnuts, freshly made, 
are useful for innumerable occasions 
where simple refreshments are called 
for. At church sociables and other com- 


munity gatherings, something «:ipexpen- 


4 


sive but popular is usually served, and 
doughnuts, with a beverage of some 
sort, answer this need admirably. When 
a chance caller comes during the late 
afternoon, doughnuts with coffee are 
much appreciated. In _ the evening 
when a few neighbors have called, dough- 
nuts and -a fruit drink are appropriate. 
Doughnuts at lunch or supper seem to 
meet the fuel needs of big hungry boys 
who are growing fast and using their 
muscles for athletics or heavy out-of- 
doors work. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture gives the recipe below for 
making doughnuts. The ingredients 
given make about 40. 

DOUGHNUTS FOR FORTY 

One cup milk, 4% cups soft wheat flour, 
2 teaspoons fat, 2 eggs, 5 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 cup sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, % 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg. 

Place the fat in a warm place until it 
becomes soft, though not melted, so that 
it may be combined easily with the sugar. 





LET ‘THE 


PEOPLE MAKE 
DOUGHNUTS 


YOUNG 


Stir in the beaten egg yolks, and add al- 
ternately the dry ingredients, which have 
been mixed and sifted together, and the 
milk. Add only a small quantity of 
liquid at the start. Add the flavoring 
and fold in the well-beaten egg whites 
last. Roll out the dough about one- 
third inch thick without handling it any 
more than necessary. Cut out the dough- 
nuts and fry in deep fat, hot enough 
(375 degrees Fahrenheit) to make a 
doughnut rise to the surface quickly and 
to brown each side in about one minute. 
Drain on brown paper. When dry, they 
may be rolled in pulverized sugar. 

One of the secrets of success in mak- 
ing doughnuts is the use of a plain mix- 
ture such as the above. A rich dough 
tends to absorb too much fat in frying. 
The dough should be rolled smooth and 
not too thick, for a rough surface ab- 
sorbs more fat, and a thick doughnut 
does not cook entirely through in the 
short frying period. If the fat is not 
hot enough the doughnuts will be greasy. 
Doughnuts can be forced under the fat 
to make them brown evenly and quickly 
by pushing a wire frying basket down on 
them. 


Mending Plaster Walls 


N THE redecoration or refinishing of 

an old wall the first step is to remove 
all of the old paper or paint and to put 
the wall in condition for receiving the 
new decoration, says Prof. Clarence A. 
Martin, of the Department of Architec- 
ture, Cornell University. 


Small cracks in otherwise sound plas- 
ter may be cut out slightly and filled 
with plaster of Paris. Larger cracks, 
especially if the plaster seems loose near 
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the crack, must be cut back to the lath- 
ing in strips an inch or more wide, to 
remove loose plaster. The groove thus 
made should then be plastered with 
brown mortar well tempered with plas- 
ter of Paris, and finished after the brown 
mortar has set, with plaster of Paris laid 
smooth and flush with the face of the 
wall plaster. All filled or patched cracks 
should be carefully sandpapered after 
the plaster has hardened. 

Loose plaster, crumbling and disin- 
tegrating plaster, and plaster where one 
coat separates from another, are all the 
result of bad materials or workmanship 
in the original plastering. 

Where these defects occur patches 
that are quite loose must come off, and 
where patches of surface plaster are 
separated the plaster must be removed 
down to the laths for patching. 

In patching it is of prime importance 
that the laths be thoroughly cleaned and 
well wet with water just before the new 
material is applied. The patching should 
consist usually of a brown coat well 
pressed into the laths, and a finishing 
coat of plaster of Paris troweled on 
hard and smooth. Some may try to re- 
place a surface coat by applying a patch 
of plaster of Paris directly over the old 
plaster. This should never be allowed, 
as such patches almost invariably peel 
off soon after the wall is finished. 


It is quite common to resort to the 
covering of slightly cracked plaster 
walls with thin muslin over which the 


paint or paper is applied just as on the 
plaster surface. 

In many cases where plaster walls or 
ceilings are in very bad condition and 
the owner wishes to avoid replastering, 
the plaster may be covered with canvas 
and strong wood strips applied in some 
system of paneling. The wood strips are 
fastened through the plaster to the tim- 
bers. 


Gay Angora Designs 


__ girls are wearing dresses that 
they have embroidered themselves 
with the new English angora yarns. The 
one with the jumper is wearing a hat 
knitted from the yarn and embroidered 
to match the jumper. The jumper 
made of a heavy net embroidered 
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tangerine and black angora yarn. The 
other girl’s dress is of a finer net em- 
broidered in a floral design that is car- 
ried out in lovely pastel shades. English 
angora yarns are made from the fur of 
Angora rabbits, spun into yarn and dyed 
in the most delightful French shades. 
This beautiful embroidery actually im- 
proves with washing. 
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Overshoes From Old Inner 
Tubes 


MOTORIST who often soiled his 

high-priced footwear when getting 
out in the mud to crank his car, or to 
make minor repairs, provided himself 
with a pair of 
overshoes made 
from sections of 
an old inner 
tube. 

Two 12-inch 
lengths were cut 
from the tube, 
the ends being 
cemented to- 
gether and vul- 
canized. The 
overshoes were 
completed by 
making an open- 
ing near one end 
large enough to insert the foot. Though 
rather odd in appearance, they are never- 
theless serviceable—Popular Mechanics 
Farmer’s Handbook. 


SECTION OF 
INNER TUBE 





Quince Recipes 


Quince Butter—Use half a gallon of quinces 
pared and cored, half a gallon of tart apples 
pared and cored, two quarts of sweet cider, 
one pint of cold water. Cover the vessel 
and stew gently until the fruit is very soft; 
then pass through a sieve. Add five cup- 
fuls of sugar and cook until soft. - 

Canned Quinces.—Prepare the quinces by 
paring, coring and quartering. Use a silver 
knife. Keep the prepared quinces in cold 
water to prevent them from discoloring un- 
til sufficient have been prepared. Cook the 
quinces in boiling water slowly till tender. 
Have ready a syrup of one half pound of 
sugar and a pint of water to each pound 
of fruit. Put the cooked quinces in the 
syrup, allowing them to remain five min- 
utes, them can and seal while hot. 

Preserved Quinces.—Do as above except 
double the amount of sugar. 


Quince HoneyOne medium quince and 
one cupful of granulated sugar will make 
one jelly glass of honey. Pare and grate 
the quinces, then stir this grated pulp into | 
a boiling syrup made of the sugar and enough | 
water to dissolve it. Stir slowly and quite 
often until the pulp will remain suspended 
through the syrup. One should not” get it 
too stiff. Put into jelly glasses, and when 
cool cover in the same way you do preserves 
and jellies, and keep in the preserve closet. 


Quince Jam.—Take one pint of quince juice 
left from preserves, add one pound of sliced 
apples, three quarters of a pound of sugar; 
boil two hours, stirring well; pour into 
glasses while hot and seal. 


Quince and Pear Sauce.—Three pounds light 
brown sugar, six pounds pears, quartered if 
large, small ones cut in halves; nine pounds 
quinces, quartered. Boil sugar, pears and 
quinces nearly all day, taking care not to 
let} them cook too rapidly, until both pears 
and quinces are of a rich red, and the juice 
an amber syrup. Can and seal tight. The 
fruit keeps its shape, the pears gain a fine 
flavor from thé quinces, and the quinces 
get an added goodness from the pears. 


Quince Jelly.—Wipe, seed and quarter the 
quinces but do not pare them. If a small 
kettle is used take one dozen quinces, if a 
large one, two dozen. Fill the kettle with 
bright snow apples, quartered and cored, not 
pared; add enough water to cover the fruit, 
boil until soft, then strain through a jelly 
bag overnight. To each pint of juice allow 
one pound of sugar; boil the juice 25 min- 
utes before adding sugar, have the sugar 
thoroughly heated, add and boil 15 minutes 
longer, skimming carefully. Pour into jelly 
glasses, cover with paper dipped in white 
of egg. 


ince Marmalade—Wipe quinces, remove 
blossom ends, cut in quarters, remove seeds; 
then cut in small pieces. Put into @ pre- | 
serving kettle, and add enough water to | 
nearly cover. Cook slowly until soft. Rub | 
through a hair sieve, and add three fourths | 
its measure of heated sugar. Cook slowly 
20 minutes, stirring occasionally to prevent 
burning. Put in tumblers. 





Baked Quinces.—Wipe, quarter, core and 
pare eight quinces, put in baking dish, sprin- 
kle with three fourths cup sugar, add one 
and one half cups water, cover, and cook 
until soft in a slow oven. Quinces require 
a long time for cooking. 
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1598—Cunning Set of Toys.— Young daugh- 
ter or son would be delighted to 
wake up Christmas morning and find 
this cunning set of toys in his 
stocking. They cam be made of 
discarded socks or stockings or odd 
bits of silk that are left over from 
dresses. Cut in ome size only and 
for material requirements see pat- 
tern envelope. 
1780—Bolster Pillow.—Just the thing for 
her living room is this attractive 
bolster pillow of tapestry and vel- 
vet. Cretonne could be used and 
it would be less expensive to make 
it. Cut in one size only and re- 
quires 4 yard of 40-inch dark ma- 
terial with 54 yard of 31-inch light 
material. 
2013—Round Pillow.—This would make a 
lovely gift to the home woman for 
her living room. Cretonne, tapestry 
or silk could ‘be used. Cut in one 
size only and requires 13% yards of 
%-inch material with % yard of 
18-inch for bottom. 
1597—Set of Toys—How delightful and 
pleasing it would be for the dangh- 


and evening wear during the fall 


Our Pattern Department 
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ttern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
).. Write your mame and address plainly on your order sheet, 
sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains iunioate <6 styles—styles for morning, 








to have one of these 


ter or son 
cunning sets of toys made from 
some stockings or bits of silk that 
are left from dresses. Cut in one 
size only and for material require- 
ments see pattern envelope. 
1910—Child’s Pajamas.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8 W, and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards of %-inch material: 
1911—Man’s and Boy’s Shirt—Even the 
most fastidious man will be well 
pleased with a shirt like this if he 
received it for Christmas. Cut in 
sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 
16, 16%, 17, 17%, 18, 18%, and 19 
inches neck measure. Size 15% re- 
quires 3% yards of %-imch material. 
1999—Doll’s Set of Clothes.—Young daugh- 
ter would be delighted to have a 
set of clothes like this for her dolly. 
So why not make her a set for 
Christmas? It takes so little time 
and material to complete it. The 
Pattern cuts in sizes 12, 14, %, 18, 
20, and 22 inches high. 
2028—Child’s Pajamas—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 3 yards of %-inch material. 


afternoon, 
and nine picture 
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dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. ‘Address Pattern Department, 






































SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 
Headache Neuralgia Colds Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
ec which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also les of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M of Salicylicacié 


































IKE a huge strap buckled around your Ford, the Pioneer Engine 
L ocotien temas the chassis in a firm grip that holds the car steady 
and prevents excessive shaking and vibration. 


The Pioneer Engine Support gives a 

smoother running engine; no power 
; more power on hills. Stops 

ry Sew and floor boards from 

rattling. Does away with chatter 

when using reverse. Prevents crank- 

case from breaking and repairs 

arms. Can be 
on in 20 minutes. Does not 
with any other part of car. 


Pioneer Engine Supports are giving 100% $2.75 West of Rockies 
satisfaction. Your dealer has them. Fully guaranteed 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
102 Port Watson Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 
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MONTHS OF 
ROSE BLOOM 


As long as growth continues Roses revel in bloom 
anywhere in the South. Often their beauty and fra- 
ce add pleasure to the Christmas feast. If you 
mat Dove Sens 3p sont gees. 20 So See 
Sey will dorily the garden and home. 
Southern Facts - 
booklet, describes only the that thrive 
oaien note. If you will eend us and 




































as pet 
will mail a free 
deere dion about Roses, shrubs snd fruite tor southern 
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The Progressive Farmer 


‘Things of Interest to All the Family 


When Good Farmers Get Together, We’re All Going to Learn: Something 


Sells $2,000 Worth of Peach- 
es From 600 Trees 


an 1921 I set 600 year old June bud 
Elberta peach trees. I bedded my 
ground as if fixing for corn, spacing 
them 20 x 20 feet each way and digging 
the holesinthe 
water furrow. Af- 
ter the trees were 





set out, I cut them 
back to 18 or 24 
Raters inches from the 


ground, Inthe 
spring when the new growth came, I 
pruned off all but three to five limbs. 
About the time the leaves began to ap- 
pear I put a forkful of well rotted stable 
manure around each tree. I planted cot- 
ton the first year between the trees. In 
the fall I headed the trees back again, 
also scratching the dirt away from them 
and worming them. 

The next year I applied about two 
pounds of 8-3-3 fertilizer to each tree, 
and continued to cultivate and prune the 
trees. When the trees were three years 
old I bought a regular orchard harrow. 
In the spring I gave three pounds of 
8-3-3 fertilizer and one pound nitrate 
of soda to each tree. I applied the dor- 
mant spray in February, and when three- 
fourths of the petals had fallen spray- 
ed with self boiled lime sulphur. A 
i was given in about 
two weeks and a third about four weeks 
before ripening. 

My first crop of peaches brought me 
$700, when the trees were only three 
years old. In 1925, as it was very dry, 
I used my orchard harrows every week. 
I used three pounds of acid phosphate 
and two pounds nitrate of soda to the 
tree, and the yield of peaches was two 
bushels to the tree. I sold them for $2 
to $2.50 per bushel, which netted me 
about $2,000 for the entire crop. I am 
kept busy all the year caring for my 
orchard. GEORGE F. SETTLE. 

Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Easily Sells the Surplus Fruit 
From Home Orchard 


WENTY years ago I set a home or- 

chard arid tried to take care of it 
but, as I didn’t know how to control 
diseases and insects, at that time, failed. 
About 10 years ago I was in Georgia 
and saw the fine peaches they were 
growing, and they told me how they 
did it. Then I attended the Southeastern 
Fair and saw the fine apples on exhibit 
and received some more information, 
which caused me to make up my mind 
that if they could rais€ such fine fruit 
I could also. So I planned a home or- 
chard. I carefully set the trees, and 


’ cared for them and now I have as fine 


fruit as can be found in any state of the 
Union. ; 

I renovated what few apple trees 
were left and set 100 more of varieties 
for summer, fall and winter. I set 50 
peach trees which gave me fruit from 
May to October. I prune, spray and 
cultivate as regularly as_ the seasons come. 
My trees were set eight years this win- 
ter, and the peaches bore the third year 
and the apples, the fourth and fifth year. 

First my land was thoroughly pre- 
pared. I threw out furrows deep and 
wide, 20 feet apart, subsoiled same, and 
set the peach trees 20 feet apart in the 
row. The trees were set three inches 
deeper than they grew in the nursery, 
and cut back to 18 inches from the 
ground. I kept the trees headed low 


and stubby so I can reach the peaches 


from ‘the ground. I keep them thinned, 
to grow well developed fruit which will 


_ cause any lover of peaches to buy. I 


follow the regular spray schedule and 


- put on a plenty. 


Apples are set in rows 30 feet apart 


» each way. When set they are cut back 


‘to 24 to 30 inches. rh ot ont 


~ 
pal geal 


good land, in fact I made a bale and a 
half of cotton to the acre on the land 
before my trees came into bearing. Cot- 
ton is the best crop I can grow between 
apple trees while they are young, as it 
gives them just the right cultivation. I 
grow cover crops in the winter and put 
barnyard manure around them. I also 
use lime and acid phosphate and when 
the buds begin to swell use a little ni- 
trate of sada. 

We have all the peaches we can use 
at home, some for our neighbors and 
some to sell, but not enough to supply 
the demand. I sold $32 worth of ap- 
ples from two old trees that I reno- 
vated, after using all we needed at home. 
I sell to people of the nearby towns at 
$2 per bushel, graded but not sized. The 
best varieties for me are Stayman, De- 
licious, and Yates for winter and Trans- 
parent, Wilson June and Hackworth for 
summer. 

Raise the best, grade it close, put it 
in attractive packages, and your sales 
are assured. Here’s hoping for more 
and better home orchards in the South. 

B. F. FREEMAN. 

Pickens County, S. C. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


HAD two good cows and usually sold 

about $10 worth of milk and butter a 
year as an actual surplus. I allowed a 
cream separator salesman to talk me 
into buying a high-priced machine. I 
bought three more good cows which re- 
quired more work and so I had to hire 
help. After selling cream for six months 
—winter months, too, when it is least 
trouble to handle and highest in price— 
I had barely paid for the help and sepa- 
rator. Besides I had fed up much good 
high-priced feedstuff. We could have 
sold the hay, oats, velvet beans, etc., for 
a nice sum and would have had several 
dollars in hand from milk and butter 
the old way. 

I sold the cows at a loss, but still 
have the separator and am poorer for 
the experience. Go and talk the situa- 
tion over with some one who knows be- 
fore you try esting tary MRS. A. B. 

* 


One of the greatest mistakes I ever 
made was in not providing myself with 
the right equipment for raising chick- 
ens, and not raising purebred chickens. 
The drouth this year has made it hard 
on all poultry keepers, but I wotld have 
had 150 to sell, but for the coyotes. I 
did not have vermin-proof pens and 
have only 76 chickens left. The coyotes 
came almost every morning. If I sell all 
the 76 I have left I could only expect 
about $38. If I had raised purebreds 
and kept good pens I could have sold 
the pullets for $1 each, bringing $75, in- 


stead of $38. I advise all to raise pure- 
bred chickens and provide good pens. 


MRS. R. B. 
oe. 


The greatest mistake that I have made 
was failure to go to a specialist several 
years ago when breathing first became 
difficult for me, and my eyes began to 
weaken. It resulted in a serious nose 
operation, and very weak eyes, which 
are a hindrance to me in my school 
work. A SCHOOL GIRL. 


A Profitable Peach Orchard 
in York County, S. C. 


COMMERCIAL peach orchard was 

not even thought of in York Coun- 
ty a few years ago and when Mr. Cam- 
eron began planting peaches by the acre 
and gave his orchard more care than his 
neighbors gave their cotton fields, his 
project was looked upon as a joke and 
Mr. Campbell as a crank. This is not 
so now. The crop of 1925 from his 
5,000 trees was disposed of at very sat- 
isfactory prices while the drouth was 
playing havoc with other crops. 

Mr. Cameron had observed that for 
the past 15 or 20 years peach trees on 
some exposures never failed to produce 
a crop. This a few years ago made him 
think of peaches, dream of peaches, and 
plant peaches. His dream came true 
and he finds peaches more profitable than 
cotton. There is ready sale by truck 
to neighboring towns and by carlots to 
distant cities. His orchard is as well 
kept as those of the sand hills and his 
fruit is of as good quality and better 
color, this year atleast. York will soon 
have other commercial peach orchards 
and Mr. Cameron’s advice is being 
sought. 











Practical Dairy Talks 





I. Prosperity Follows the 
Dairy Cow 


HE best part of this slogan is 
it’s true. You only have to travel 
through the leading dairy sections of 
the country to find what the dairy cow 
has meant to these farmers and _ their 
families. 


In the first place, in practically every 
instance, you find painted homes and 
buildings, fertile soils, profitable crops, 
fields nicely laid off and fenced, farm 
equipment far above the average and a 
general air about the place that denotes 
that the farm is paying and that business 
is good. 

Also, there is something about the 
farmstead and in the home that catches 








| ad Pete’s engaged, the rascal, he told me 
so today, to William Harper’s daugh- 
A peachy 
girl, I’m thinking, a beauty, I'll be bound, 
as nice a looking lassie as ever could be 


ter, the youngest, Alice May! 


found! And thrifty; all the Harpers are 
careful, shrewd, and wise; they all have 
minds in working, and clever hands and 
eyes! Old Granddad Jasper Harper came 
here in early days, and though his neigh- 
bors floundered he made his efforts pay. 
He built good barns and houses, he raised 
good hens and kine,.he raised good mules 


mare Mi LAY Otay 
: rae . 





Selecting a Harper—. 222 tum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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and horses, good garden stuff and swine. 
He had six handsome daughters who 
married well and sane, and four fine 
boys who prospered, at farming in the 
main, 

Now William is the youngest of Jasper 
Harper’s boys, a man who runs his busi- 
ness with neither show nor noise, and 
yet who. prospers yearly like Jasper did 
before, who keeps the wolves from snoop- 
ing, expectant at the door! This Wil- 
liam has five daughters. Evangeline and 
Nell’live just across the river, and both 
are married well. The younger three, 
Pandora, Lenore and Alice. May, are 
home to spend ‘the winters, in summer 
they’re away; they’re all three worthy 
ladies, as good as one can find, ambi- 
tious, bright, and snappy, industrious 
and kind! Yes, Pete’s a lucky fellow to 
claim so fine a pearl, a mighty lucky ras- 
cal to get so good a girl. As I say the 
Harpers from Jasper Harper down have 
always been the finest between my place 
and town, and since Pete’s bound to 
marry somebody, soon or late, I’m glad 
it is a Harper with whom he’ll link his 


fate! 





Loree 








your attention at once. You usually find 
running water, a lighting plant, good 
furniture, a modern kitchen, and such 
luxuries as pianos, pictures, books, etc., 
that help to make life worth living. 
Best of all, the boys and girls are be- 
ing educated and they are not even 
thinking of stopping until they finish 
college. 

There are a great many reasons why 
dairy farming spells prosperity. Let’s 
just glance over a few of the outstand- 
ing ones that fit general cases and then 
you can figure out the others made by 
your special local conditions for yourself, 


1. Dairy farming gives a steady cash 
income every month in the year. 

2. It offers steady employment to la- 
bor throughout the entire year. 

3. Practically everything raised to 
feed dairy cattle is returned to the soil 
in the manure. Only a negligible part 
of the plant food is lost if the manure 
is properly handled. 

4. It gives a farmer a business in 
which he can take a pride in its growth. 
If handled right, a herd grows more 
waluable year by year and even day by 
day.” 

5. It fits in perfectly with Southern 
farming conditions—either alone or as 
a supplement to cotton or tobacco. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Sit Square on Your Three- 
Legged Stool 
THREE-LEGGED stool won't 


stand on one leg. There are three 
sides to your business—producing, buy- 
ing and selling. You produce crops and 
buy supplies and sell your products just 
like any manufacturer with a regular 
purchasing department. No manufac- 
turer can afford to.trust his purchases 
to luck. Neither can you. You are farm- 
ing for profit, so watch your expenses. 
If you want to save money you can’t 
ignore the opportunities you will find in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

The farmer who gets ahead is sitting 
squarely on his three-legged stool. He 
realizes the need for wise buying and 
shrewd selling. He knows that plenti- 
ful crops can bring him success only 
when he guards his profits by making 
every dollar he spends bring him a full 
100 cents in value. The farmer who 
wants to make the most money will 
equip his farm with modern labor-saving 
machinery. He can’t afford to use 
worn-out or broken-down tools. He can’t 
afford to spend time patching and re- 
pairing a tool that wastes his time. A 
modern implement saves time, labor and 
trouble and this pays for itself in a 
season. 

He can’t afford to do without a gooa@ 
farm paper. The Progressive Farmer 
is just as mucha necessity to the farmer 
as the first class farm tools. It tells 
the 101 things the farmer needs to’ 
know. If the farmer fails to subscribe 
for The Progressive Farmer he is doing 
himself and family a great injustice. He 
can buy and sell through the advertise- 
ments without fear of being swindled. 
Often he can save enough in one issue 
to pay for the paper several years. The 
nut is of no value until cracked. The 
Progressive Farmer is of no value un- 
til read and the contents put into prac- 
tice. A CONSTANT READER. 


Save the Timber 


| WANT to say something about our 
outstanding future product. That is 
our growing forests, which largely de- 
pend upon our cooperation with the 
state in the prevention of forest fires 
that in addition to damaging the timber, 
very often destroy our huckleberry crop, 
which is worth thousands of dollars 
~each year. ' .T.j. DULIN. 
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Learning About What You're 
Going to Be 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

When Congress passed in 1917 what 
has come to be known as the Smith- 
Hughes Bill, it did one of the finest 
things it has ever done for the boys and 
girls of America. We know of the work’ 
it is doing for farm folks through the 
courses in vocational agriculture and 
home economics in our high schools 
Through the money that was provided 
by this bill, hundreds of Southern boys 
are learning modern, up-to-date farming, 
while the girls are learning how to sew, 
cook, and take care of a home. Maybe 
you even know a few girls who are learn- 
ing to be farmers as weil as housekeepers. 

Once each month we're going to give 
our young people’s page to vocational 
work. We want to hear from you who 
are taking these courses, telling us what 
you have done, how many prizes you 
have won on those pigs you had as a 
project, how many blue ribbons that 
dress took, and what you have gotten out 
of it. Has it helped you to see more 
in farm life? 

Here’s wishing that all of you who 
expect to live on the farm will get a 
course in vocational agriculture or home 
economics. UNCLE P. F. 


Enjoys Home Economics 


Course 


HOPE every girl who takes home 

economics enjoys it as well as I. We 
take our work up in periods. We sew 
for a few weeks, making useful articles 
that we or some member of our family 
can wear or use. Then we take up the 
study of food and cooking. 

Food selection, combination and pre- 
paration are all important factors of 
good cooking. Some foods are high in 
price yet contain little nourishment. All 
nutrients should be represented in the 
foods composing a day’s diet: carbohy- 
drates and fats for energy, protein and 
ash to build the body, vitamines to pro- 
mote health and growth and cellulose for 
bulk. Growing boys and girls should 
have such foods as eggs, cereals, meat, 
starchy and nitrogenous vegetables for 


energy and body building, and fruits 
and succulent vegetables for mineral 
matter. Milk and cocoa rather than cof- 


fee and tea should be in the diet. 

Neatness goes a long way. ‘For com- 
fort and cleanliness a washable dress 
should be worn in the kitchen, a net or 
cap on the hair and no rings on the 
fingers. 

A dining table with carefully laid cov- 
ers is inviting. 

The ability to serve food in an attrac- 
tive way is an accomplishment no girl 
should fail to acquire. 

GRACE M. WELCH. 

Richmond County, N. C. 

Editor’s’ Note—Domestic science in 
our schools is doing a fine work in help- 
ing our girls to learn to be better home- 
makers. The home is where everything 
has its beginning and to be a good 


home-maker is one of the finest aspira 
tions a girl can have. 


Grew Out a Ton Litter 


ACK Gordan of Union Level, Meck- 
lenburg County, Virginia, took nine 
pigs and fed them six months in the ton 


litter contest and made them weigh 2,424 | 


pounds. This was the second highest 
weight in the contest but was the high- 
est average weight per pig. 

There were originally 12 pigs but one 
died practically at birth, then another 
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ELLERBE, N. C., HIGH SCHOOL 

BELIEVE IN PURE SEED 
They bought 115 bushels of Wannamaker 
Cleveland Big Boll seed for their projects 
this year. 


BOYS 


was lost very early and still another 
when about seven weeks old. 

These pigs were sired by a Poland 
China boar and out of a purebred O. I. 
C. sow, bred by the young man’s father. 

Mr. Gordan used a _ self-feeder, in 
which corn and a commercial hog feed 
were mixed, together with a good min 
eral mixture His feed cost was about 
8.3 cents, actual cost. Wheat middlings 
in a slop was also used. 

The four barrows in the litter aver- 
aged 290 pounds and the sows averaged 
259 pounds. 

These pigs were never allowed to stop 
growing. The sow was a splendid milker 
and was well fed and then the pig 
were not weaned until eight or 
weeks old and their feed was varied so 
that they were insured a balanced ration 
They were fed at regular intervals and 
allowed plenty of exercise. 

These pigs were trucked to Richmond 
and sold for a little over 10 cents. 

N. H. WILLIAMS, Jr. 





RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HERE is 


pleasure 











the look for 


and 


surest place to 
happiness? 
2. When does a man impose upon himself? 
3. What 
4. Why is 
of animals? 


killed Julius Caesar? 

an alligator the most 

5. How do we know that Noah had a pig 

in the ark? 

6. Why is sympathy like blind man’s bluff? 
Answers to Last Week’s Riddles 


1. One keeps a-waggin’; the other keeps 
an automobile. 2. Because it is 21 years 
older. 3. When he took a hack at the cherry 
tree. 4. Because it is a hiding of the 
5. By contributing to foreign missions. 
is pretty sure to be riddled to death. 


son. 


6. He 

















MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
Archie and Maxie Waits, St. Andrews School, S. C., are what the vocational teachers 


call “part time” students. 


AND LEARNING TO DO IT RIGHT, TOO 


They are unable to attend regular school but they’re anxious 


to get just as much training as possible so the vocational teacher meets with them a 


certain number of times each week for classes. 
with 50 acres in cultivation. Their teacher, Mr. C. W. Riser, is seen to the right, 


These two boys handle a 115-acre farm 


nine 


deceitful | 
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Funny 
Animal 
Cookie Cutters! 


H°’ delighted the children will be 
with cookies you can make with 
these animal cutters! The four—lamb, 
cat, goose and bunny—will be sent you 
for just the cost of packing and mail- 
ing—only 15c. 
We also send you a Davis Cook Book, with 
many recipes for other good things easy to 
make with Davis Baking Powder. This pure, 
sure baking powder raises food twice—once 
in the cold dough and again in the oven, in- 
suring feathery light baking. In addition, it 
costs you less and you use no more than of 
any other high-grade baking powder. 

CS ay 


Bake it BEST with 
Nd wits ‘| 


AVI S wa p ALE ey 
BAKING POWDE R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. 0-4 Hoboken, N. J. 


Gentlemen: As per your offer, please send me 
the Cookie Cutters and the Cook Book. I en- 
close 15c in stamps to cover postage and mailing. 
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Only one set to a 
family. Offer ex- 
pires Apr. 1, 1926 


















Is the right man, who is in the right place | 
THE MAN OF THE HOUR— 3. does the right thing at the right time. 
If you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of 
jour Monuments. Your profits will be large. Send in the coupon today. 













Coggins Marble Company, 








45 Main St., Canton, Ga. 
I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 
) | MEPPTTPTTPLITITTPTTTI TTT TTT ececccers 
| i SorerrrrrervrrrreTririrr Tr re ty Btate....ccccccccccccsesccese 











“HIS” Christmas Gift 


INTRODUCTION OFFER. This full size 
knife, with any desired design, mailed for $1. 
ame and Ev 


HIGH GRADE KNIFE *400 


oa are earning lees 

















dress added for 25 cents extra. 
man or boy will appreciate this beaut). 
ful knife. Blades of finest steel, 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 





Candle Power 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 












gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
comes butter apaneys clean, no soot, no emote, no 
lor, simple, safe—easy to operate. 
of Golden June | (ithimatch. 20times brighter light than’ 
shade. “Dande- | wick lamps at one-half cost. Greatest 





improvement In home a 


lion Butter Col- | ing of the age. Patented. 




























” ; HOME 
or” is purely FREE %2mt 
vegetable, harm- | worisk, no obligation. Try It 
: less, and meets | ® = LA, not | $60 
all State and National food laws. Used | this FREE Trial and Special | If you 
for 50 years by all large creameries. | jhis light in your locality. Be | for 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely | the first te send your name and | Guat 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 | niss this unity. Hand: worke: 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write ice OE —_— Adare 
for free sample bottle. Ahren Lamp Co. | #’: 
Row - <« 











Weils.& Richardson.Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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One : 
Spray 
| 









Control 


for Aphis 
Scale and 
European 
Red Mite 


One thorough delayed dormant 
spray at the ‘‘open bud stage’’ 
with Sunoco Spray Oil will com-. 
pletely cid your apple trees of 
Scale, Aphis and European Red 
Mite for the season, without the 
use of expensive nicotine. Fruit 
growers all over the country 
have proved it. 


SP P 1 RAY OTL 


9x aonve 


is cheaper, more effective, and 
has greater spreading powers 
than lime-sulphur and nicotine. 
Sunoco Spray Oilis much more 
pleasant to use; does not burn; 
mixes readily in hard and cold 
water. 


Write for free booklet containing 
Spray schedules. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of famous Sunoco Motor Oils & Greases 






















Branches at Baltimore, Jacksonville, 
Tulsa, Dallas, Cincinnati. n 



















THINK! 
This stylish 


‘ WOOL dress 
with genuine 


aT 


EES 
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EIGHT HOUR SERVICE= YOUR ORDER SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 



















Taking orders for our beautiful 
marble and granite monuments. 
Men and women everywhere are 
earning $50 to $150 monthly with- 
out selling experience. You =, 
too! Handsome catalogs and 
complete selling outfit absolutely 
free. Friends and acquaintances 
giadly buy thro you. Bepre- 
pared to take their orders and 
earn generous commissions. 
Write us TODAY! 


Allied Monument Companies 
104 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Producing Winter Eggs 


GGS bring highest prices during 
November and December because 
good fresh eggs are scarcest at this 
season. Southern poultry raisers will 
find that good production can be 
obtained during 

highest prices pro- 


viding hatching is 
done at the proper 
time and that proper 
feeding and care is 
given. 

Yearling hens 
should not be ex- 
pected to lay heavily 
at this season. Lay- 
ers that laid heavily 
last year are now molting or soon will 
and will continue to molt until after 
the first of the year. 

However, there is no good reason why 
every poultry raiser should not have a 
good sized flock of pullets to lay well 
at this season of the year. 

Care of Pullets—Pullets should be 
taken from the range as soon as matured 
and placed in the winter laying quarters. 
This house should be roomy, well ven- 
tilated, dry and free from cracks and 
openings in the back. At least six inches 
of some litter such as straw, hay or 
shavings should be placed on the floor. 

Birds should be confined for at least 
a week or 10 days until they become ac- 
customed to the house and surroundings. 

Care should be used the first few 
nights to see that pullets do not roost 
on the nests or on places other than on 
the roost. Once the habit of roosting 
elsewhere is started it will be difficult to 
break. By chasing birds out of nests and 
other places for a few nights just about 
sunset they will soon learn to use the 
roost. 





. WOOD 


Feeding Pullets 


RATION balanced for egg produc- 

tion should be properly fed. Such a 
ration should consist of both scratch 
feed and mash. Several good commer- 
cial feeds and many poor commercial 
feeds can be purchased. The cheapest 
feeds are generally the most expensive. 


Ingredients can be purchased and mix- 
tures made at home that will produce 
a maximum number of eggs. The fol- 
lowing’ is a home-mixed ration that is 
giving very satisfactory results on many 
Southern poultry farms: 

Scratch feed consists of 100 pounds crack- 
ed corn, 100 pounds wheat, and 50 pounds 
heavy clipped oats. 


Mash feed consists of 
bran, 100 pounds wheat shorts, 100 pounds 
cornmeal, 100 pounds wheat middlings, 100 
pounds meat scrap, and 5 pounds table salt. 


At daylight birds should be given 
about four pounds of scratch feed to 
each 100 birds. This feed should be 
scattered in the litter where they will 


100 pounds wheat 


By J. H. WOOD 


have to scratch for it. On very cold, 
dismal days when birds seem to droop 
around, it is well to give them a few 
handfuls of scratch at noon to get them 
exercising. Except under such condi- 
tions scratch feed should not be fed un- 
til late in the afternoon, an hour before 
dark, when about eight or nine pounds 
of scratch feed to the 100 birds should 
be given in the litter. Birds should be 
given all they will eat just before going 
to roost. 

Mash feed should be left before birds 
all the while. The more mash they eat 
the more eggs you can expect. Layers 
at this season should eat nearly as much 
mash as they are getting scratch. In 
case they are not eating enough mash, 
the scratch may be reduced slightly. 

To stimulate pullets to bring them 
into production or to increase produc- 
tion, give a wet mash once a day. The 
same mash can be used and should be 
dry and crumbly and never wet and 
sloppy. The wet mash should be given 
about noon or a little after. Only what 
mash the birds clean up in 10 or 15 
minutes should be given. Mash should 
be placed in a trough or on a board so 
that all birds will be able to get to it. 


Small boxes or hoppers of oyster shell 
should be available at all times. Green 
feed should be furnished once a day 
when birds are not on green pastures. 
Milk is an excellent food and condi- 
tioner. Milk is worth more to chickens 
than to any other ‘ind of livestock. Where 
birds have all the milk they will drink 
the meat scrap in the mash may be re- 
duced one-half. Water should be avail- 
able at all times. 


Matured pullets of good breeding, 
managed and fed as above recommended 
should produce a very profitable number 
of eggs during the next four months. 


Best Winter Laying Breeds 


fy QUESTION frequently asked is: 
“What is the best breed for winter 
laying?” There is no best laying breed. 
Any breed or variety that has the proper 
breeding, is hatched at the right time 
and properly fed and cared for will give 
a good account of itself during the win- 
ter. Extremely cold weather does re- 
tard egg production to some extent in 
the lighter breeds such as Leghorns and 
Anconas. However, during the average 
winter these breeds will lay as many eggs 
as the heavier breeds that are less af- 
fected by extremely cold weather. 


Fall Molts 


ULLETS that are hatched very early 
and start to lay in September or early 
October are quite likely to take a partial 
or complete molt during November or 
December. This molt is caused by the 
birds coming into a heavy lay that they 











SHIPPING POULTRY CO-OPERATIVELY AT GAFFNEY, S. C. 


This shipment é t Hae 
affney. 


last May was the first ookporeties car shipment from 
t was arranged by County Agent 5S. C 


. Stribling. 


could not hold as the days become so 
short that pullets cannot eat enough feed 
to keep up the heavy production. There- 
fore production drops or ceases and a 
partial or complete molt is the result. 
This molt can be prevented or stopped 
by the use of artificial illumination to 
lengthen the day. If these pullets are 
to be used as breeders, it will be advis- 
able to let them molt. They will come 
through the molt in time and will be in 
fine condition for the breeding season. 
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To Make Poultry Pay, Sell 
Broilers on Early Market 


NE of the main things for livestock 

and poultry producers in North Caro- 
lina to learn is the time to market. For 
instance, broilers were sold in carlot 
shipments for 50 cents per pound at the 
car door last April. As late as May, 
county agents cooperating with the Sfate 
Division of Markets received 45 cents 
per pound for broilers in carlots. 

Next March and April, this poultry 
will probably be selling for 60 to 65 
cents per pound and livestock specialists 
say that some of us will be wishing for 
broilers to sell. Some counties are now 
preparing to take advantage of this mar 
ket and arranging to ship a full car of 
broilers about April 1. Marketing spec- 
ialists state that a full car of broilers at 
50 cents per pound will bring not less 
than’ $6,000. 

“This amount of money counted out 
to farmers at one time for poultry in 
early April is no idle dream,” says V. 
W. Lewis, livestock marketing special- 
ist. “There are some counties where 
many cars of broilers could be shipped 
in early spring. If we are to continue 
to boast of our great climate, it is high 
time our livestock and poultry produc- 
ers took advantage of the climate and 
realized its worth to them in advantages 
over those sections where competition 
is strong so far as cheapness of pro- 
duction is concerned.” 

To take advantage of this market. 
producers must have brooders and take 
care of the baby chicks in a systematic 
way. Baby chicks cannot stand cold 
and if producers in this state wish to 
put early broilers on the market next 
spring, they must hatch out or buy baby 
chicks early and care for them so that 
the market may be provided at a time 
when highest prices prevail. 
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, 
Prof. D. H. Hall’s Good Poul- 
try Advice 
ITH the present feed shortage, it is 
important that the farmer should 
make every pound of feed pay a maxi- 
mum profit, especially when it comes to 
poultry. Farmers have not done the right 
thing for their poultry, for when eggs are 
low in price and the feed is short, they 
usually quit feeding the hens until things 
remedy themselves. When this is done. 
the good hens suffer with the bad ones. 

For relief in the present situation Mr 
Hall recommends that everybody cull the 
hens and pullets closely, and fecd the good 
layers for real egg production. Thke sale 
of the cull hens and pullets will furnish a 
little money to start feedinz right, and 
then eggs will bring in money this tall 
and winter. 

Every rooster that is not valuable as 2 
breeder should be placed in the pot. This 
will save more poultry feed and_ will also 
help to feed the family. When a number 
of old roosters exist on the farm an 
the family cannot consume them the, 
should be sold and the money saved for 
good males next year. 

Where there are late hatched young- 
sters on the farms at the present time 
they should be sold as soon as they are 
large enough to be eaten. 


. “See 
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TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


An American Institution maintained for 

and Fur Shippersand 
larket for American Fura. 
World’s leading fur buyers attending the T. 
Mammoth Sales want enermous quantities of fur 
market cash prices for all 
ylor shippers always receive the 

een iti 





Send for Fur Price List, Book of Traps, 
Tags, all FREE to trappers — WRITE 


TAYLOR FUR 


285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 








IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
HILL BROS, FUR CO. 


Send me FREE Price Lists, 
Supply Catalog, etc. 





























LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDEG 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Bole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE 
es prices, when to take off and 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
6964 LYELL AVENUE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














WH “THE WORLD'S LARGEST FOR MARKET” 
Will Pay You Mere Money for Your Furs, Don't ship 











W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. t=. 
109 West 24th Sr. parr.264, 









ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
















' Home Orchards in Virginia 


How to Make Them Successful 
By F. A. MOTZ 





(17) 1217 





Horticulturist, Virginia Extension Service 


spect to accessibility to the farm wife the work. 


. ‘i : > mn 2... - . . . , ‘ 
and children. Proper soil is important, Intercropping is practiced in many in- 


° 
but proper elevation, so as to insure good stances with good success Judicious 
air and water drainage, should be pro- planting often brings an orchard into 
vided. Fruit soils should be porous, bearing at no cost. Any low-growing, 


well aerated and of 
good depth. 


clean-cultivated crop can be used to ad- 
Never plant a grain crop such 





a 
Phys- antage. 


| 


HE selection of a suitable site for frequently, at about two weeks intervals. | 
a home orchard is important. It Occasionally plowing is necessary but | 
should be conveniently located in re- ordinarily a disk and harrow will do 





it 2 


EES 


from 160 He 


Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 





its chemical 
Position. Generally 
speaking, a heavy 


com- and tobacco are also recommended. 


Kind of Fertilizers Needed 





sandy loam or a aaa : . 
. y" x S 7a - . . ‘ 
light clay loam soil would be desirable RUIT: wo * a certain amount of 
for a farm orchard. Land should be fertilizer. This can be supplied by 


stable manure or some commercial form 


disked and harrowed before planting. 
Apple trees do well on a great variety 
of soils, but different kinds of fruit, as 
well as different varieties, grow to per- 
fection in their particular type of soil. 
Rich clay loams that are deep and well 
drained are best suited for the apple. 
The Porter’s black or chocolate loam of 


monia, acid phosphate, bone meal. Green 
manure crops are used extensively and 
with good results. Rye, vetch, buck- 
wheat, soybeans and cowpeas are those 
most commonly planted. They should he | 
turned under and never taken off. 





( 


Nitrate of soda or sulphate of am 


| the Piedmont section is particularly 
adapted to the production of the Albe- monia and acid phosphate are the best 
marle Pippin, while gravelly gray and forms of commercial fertilizers. Whe 


is used it should be used 


red soils of the mountain sections and acid phosphate 

middle Virginia, known as Porter’s red in equal or double amounts For in- | 
clay or loam, are inducive to perfection stance, to every pound of nitrate add | 
in the Winesap. Varieties such as York one or two pounds of acid phosphate. | 
Imperial, Stayman, Delicious, Grimes, It should be applied in early spring, just 

etc., are quite indifferent to soil condi- as the buds swell or about two weeks 

tions other than drainage and fertility. preceding blooming. The amount de 


pends on the age and condition of the 


Apples as a class do best on well drained 
tree. speaking : 


clay, heavy sand or gravelly loams: pears Generally 





on heavy clay loams, and plums on the Trees 1 to 6 years, to 2 pounds of nitrate. 
still heavier soils Peaches are lover Ave . years, 2 to pecne™ 
i ‘ , - or lay 2 to 18 years, 5 to 8 pounds 
of light, sandy, or gravelly clay. loams. i gence end: elder, § to 1 qeents. 
In planting a home orchard, it should ‘ ; , . : 
; , ; The following planting distances are 
be remembered that variety, succession | 
° . = recommended | 
of ‘ripening, and the personal tastes are ce . | 
. . . - t “) t 
the main factors to be considered. The nee - 
e e ‘ F ‘ - e , 20 feet 
size of the family will determine to a ee } 
: - ' Q nmr S fee ipa plants ‘ t | 
larve extent the size of the orchard but ay eal . re a 
ipart in ro 
a tract about 200 feet square, well chosen, ‘ om 2 
: “ager : Blackberries, rows 7 feet apart nts 
planted with adapted varieties and given -4 feet apart in 1 
the proper care, will produce, when in Raspberries, 6 feet apart, plants 
moderate hearing, more fruit than can feet ipart in r 
he used in the avernave home. rawberries, 1 feet apart plants 
I l tl Strawb t 
18 to 30 inches rt r 
Ss one 
Varietie to Plant [he best time t ant depends largely 
HE following varieties are suited to upon local conditions and the labor sup 
most any part of Virginia and are Ply. For \ irginia and the South Atlantic 
listed in the order of their ripening states, fall planting is most desirable. 
Crees have an opportunity to establish | 


period :— 


Apples: Yellow Transparent, Early Harvest themselves and are ready to start grow- 
Carolina Summer, Duchess, Summer Rambo, ing when spring opens up. Small fruits, 
| Grimes Golden (double-worked), Mother, that is berries, do best when planted in 


King David, Delicious or Starking, Stayman, 


Winesap, Gano. carly spring, 


Peaches: Alton, Carman, Hiley, Georgia . 
Belle, Elberta, J. H. Hale, White Heath, Proper Method of Planting 
| Comet, Shipper’s Red Late LANTS should be given immediate 
: bank 180 ello we, e 4 . 
stein: Mie Munson, Yell hee and careful attention upon their ar- 
s ypshi amson. . e : - 

Genie Mete’s Bacte. Katie, Concert, Mi rival. If they are received before one 
——— #@@&#&&;« ‘ is ready to plant, they should be carefully | 
Strawberries: Aroma, Klondyke, Heflin, tnpacked and “heeled in” singly. When 
Premier, Glen Mary, Joe, Gandy. separating the bunches do not get the 


Raspberries: (Red) Cuthbert; (Black) Cum- varieties mixed. Dig a trench and lay 


berland, Plum Farmer. the roots in the deepest part, slanting the 
Dewhberries: Lucretia tops toward the south and at an angle of 
Blackberries: Eldorado, Maxwell Early. about 45 degrees. The roots should be 
Cherries: (Sour) Olivet, Montmorency, Early covered with loose dirt and packed down 

Richmond; (Sweet) Coe, Governor W ood, firmly. It is best to heel them in in the 

Black ‘Tartarian, Yellow Spanish, Bing, ? “ nee 

Schmidt. shelter of a building and where some 


Pears: Kieffer, Garber and Le Conte. protection is afforded. 

After planting it is necessary to do 
some heading back. Since the greater 
portion of the root system is removed in 
transplanting it is necessary to establish 
a new balance between the tops and roots. 


Cultivation of all fruits is important; 
in fact, necessary. No blanket recom- 
mendations can be given or a definite set 
of rules laid down. The amount and 
kind of cultivation is governed entirely 


by the condition of the plant. Cultivation Trees should be headed back about as 
should begin early and be continued at follows :— 
regular intervals up to, and in some in- Apples, 32 to 36 inches. 

Pears, *) inches. 


stances throughout, the ripening period, 

Apple orchards should be cultivated 
annually until they reach the bearing age 
and thereafter only as the condition of 
the tree demands. Peaches should be 
cultivated every year regardless of age. 
It should commence early in the spring 
and be continued up to the harvest sea- 
son. Small fruits should be cultivated 


Peaches, 15 inches. 

Cherries and plums, 20 to 30 inches. 

Bush fruits, 4 to 6 inches. 

Always remember that a farm orchard, 
to be worth while, must be properly 
managed and cared for. An orchard 
planted and left to care for itself will 
never be of any consequence and will be 
a liability instead of an asset. 








ical condition of as oats and wheat in an orchard. Corn 
soil is of far great- can be planted the first two years. Truck | 
er importance than crops can be profitably produced. Cotton 


such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- | 





I have fed 2 boxes of *‘More Eggs’’ to my 
hens and I think they have broken the 
egg record. I have 160 white leghorns 
and in 21 days | got 125 dozen eggs. 

Over a million poultry raisers have already learned 
the value of Reefer's More Eggs Tonic. You, too, 
-an keep your hens laying eags a// winter by the use 
of this scientific egg producer. 


73200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs"’ Tonic did wonders for me. Ihad 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or six 
tags a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
waw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich 


50 Eggs a Day 
writes MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. ‘She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs aday and now get 50.’’ 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits from 
your hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 
More Eggs users are doing. Your money refunded 
if not delighted, 


15 Hens— 310 Eqgys 
i used “More Eggs’’ Tonic, and in the month of 
anuary from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS.C.R 


TOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


$729 Package 





Don't send any money. Just fill in and mail coupor 
below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 package: 


of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman for one 
package ONLY $1, plus a few cents postage. 
| The extra package is FREE. Don't wait—take 
| advantage of this offer today. Reap the profits 
‘MORE EGGS" will make for you. Get eggs al! 


winter. Send today! 


Send No Money 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 462 
9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 
for which I agree to pay the postman only $1.00, 
plus postage, when the package arrives. It is 
inderstood that if Iam not entirely satisfied 
at the end of 30 days you will refund my money, 


Name esesesee 


a 


Address ercenacse recess ane een seen 
Ifyou prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money order 
with coupon, to bring your order sooner. C.O0.D. 


packages may take longer in the post office. 
presence 
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Notalco F ish Meal 


Especially prepared and finely ground 








Made from selected edible fish. Noth- 
ing like it. Write for sample and 
prices, also booklet “Care of Poul- | 
try.” It is free for name of your 
dealer. Address 
NORFOLK TALLOW COMPANY, 
Incorporated 


Norfolk, Va., or Richmond, Va, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


COTTON 






















































[ WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Pe seed. Write 





Be —Field Peas, Soybeans, 
R. McIntosh, Hayesville, 








Hand picked Black Walnuts in any quan- 























plants: 100, 30c; 500. $1.00; 1.000, $1.50, delivered. Papershell Pecans; Blight Proof Pears; General Nur- 

H. BR. Shriver, New Bern, N _ sery Stock. Special prices. Catalog free. W, A. Cox 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Nursery Co., Gulfport, Miss. — == 

Plants: 500 for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 

E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
For Sale.—3,000,000 frost-proof Cabbage plants, ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels. Highest prices. 
a Xi Beecheroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn 
' Wealth Pecans} eee boekset. Milledgeville 
, Nursery Company, Milledgeville, a 
And Breeders’ Cards ° - 
Guaranteed Fruit, Pecan Trees. Free catalogue 
CASH WITH ORDER Lumbe' erton Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss 
Get our. free catalogue before buying trees. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGIN: * ION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Fruit 4 Ornamental s 3 = » wanted 
ering North Carolina, South Carol: Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other Co eel on .. —— es > ao _" ited. 
editions of The Progressive Farmer aio. the following table shows rates per word for advertising in ncord Nursery, Wem. <9. oncorc 28 . 
this FARMERS’ PXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates For Sale—Pecan trees: improved -varieties. Write 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: for prices Southern Nut Tree Nurserie Thomas- 
on— Circulation— ee. is eo Farmers’ Exchange—|Livestock Display— ville Ga : 
Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 , and Va........] 8 cents per word $4.50 per inch Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cher- 
Mississippi Valley. ‘ 110,000 Miss, ' Tenn, La., 7 cents per word $4.45 per inch ries and Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
goersie- Alabama. 200,000 Ala., and Fia.......... 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch Cleveland, Tenn 
Mss cceecensee 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.. 6 cents per word $4.10 per ineb ~ —— —— —_ ienininiiatin 
All ‘tous editions. ON RRR aT rrr 26 centa per word $16.80 per inch F ruit Tree s, Vines, Evergreens, and Shrubs direct 
to pl anter. w rite ‘today. Crowell’s Plant Farm 
State plainly wes editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, Concord, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, ag gE SE 
Pears, Satsumas Blueberries Florala Nurseries, 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants; good strong Florala, 


















































tity. Highest prices paid. Write to Rittenhouse from high class seed 00 per 1,000; Collard plants “” - 4 Nursery St a as 
Candy Co., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn. same price. R. E. Bower, Dixie, Ga om ae Se: De ah ig Ro 
Cabbage, Lettuce plants, leading varieties; also Pa? logue. Boone County Nursery Co., Harrison, Ark. 
c ost pe 00, 30c; 300 500, ~ - 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT $100; "1000. $1.50. “patisfaction cuieaaa. 7 D fF. Hedge Plants. —Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
Jamison, Summerville s. ¢ , one year, two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100 
: a. ~ - delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
NORTH CAROLINA “Millions Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.25; 500, 75e, Conway, 8. C 
postpaid. $1.00 per 1,000, charges collect. Special - ie Fe ~ Birr motes = 
Five acre poultry farm, equipped, between Wilming- frice on large amount Satisfaction guaranteed. Wight’s Pecan Nurseries.—Thirty-five years experi- 
ton and Wrightsville Beach. Write for particulars. @Qakdale Farm, Franklin, Va ence has taught me something about growing Pecan 
Herbert Smith, General Delivery, Wilmington, N.C. —— = ; rs som. Had you gent to know how? Then write J. B. 
For Sale—200-Acre Farm—Located near Highway 60, Five million frost-proo \ abbage plants, all lea ight, Cairo, Ga. 
. 4 - ~ ing varieties, $1.00 per thousand, charges collect. 
between Greensboro, High Point and Winston-Salem. Gotisraction guaranteed or money refunded The Plant pecan trees and laugh at the boll weevil. 
Ideal for dairy purposes. 100 acres open for cultiva- Dixie I Plant Co "Franklin Va ’ ‘ Schley and Stuarts our specialty. Three to six feet, 
tion. Young orchard two years old. J. F. Harris, : : ee fn Geek, O, B. here, while they last. Hampton 
Box 398, Greensboro, N. C. Millions of Cabbage plants, frost prove leading va- Nursery Company, Hampton, de 
— ‘ ————=__ rleties. 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 75, mail or . <oaae 
VIRGINIA as express prepaid 5,000 and over, $1.00 per thousand. Pec an sree <] Sale.—20,000 budded standard > 
renames Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, V rieties, absolutely true to name and s0 guarantee 
Improved farm cheap; misfortune ; must sell or ex- & — Write for free, booklet, “The Pecan Business for Profit 
change for cheap property. Farmer, Lunenburg, Va. Frost-proof Cabbage plants, early varieties; special and Pleasure. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 
Farms for Sale.—Come to Virginia. All kinds; all prices: 300, | 50c; 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.2: postpaid. Budded Pecan trees in standard varieties. Stuart, 
sizes; right prices and terms, A. L. Adamson, Rich- oot owt oe nell’ . Good ade oy guaran- gehley, Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. Carefully 
mond, Va eed. J. f. Council & Sons, Franklin, Va. dug and well packed, good root system. Shipments 
For Sale.—Fine farm lands; splendid improvements; Cabbage plants: Jerseys, Charleston  Wakefields, from now until March 15th, Write for illustrated 
well located, near Norfolk, Virginia, Easy Pros > Stocky and thrifty Postpaid, 500 for $1.10; 1,000 folder. Harlan Farm Nursery, Lockhart, Ala 
Write us. Kerrey Land Corporation, 226 reade for $2.00: expressed, $1.00 thousand Satisfaction = a - 
Building, Norfolk, Va i guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. ee ‘oman oy sees iO cxeress. freight or 
OTHER STATES Millions of reliable frost-proof plants. Wakefields, = gt coteees,, Fepenee. a geen. 
x essic e d ‘olla , cherries, grapes, nuts, ies, pecans, vines la- 
20 acres land near Humble oil field, $25 acre. co a ae one ten ae Coreh ee Tee mental treee, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery 
Henry Ford, Porter, Texas. collect: 5,000, Cabbage, $4.50; 5,000 Onions, $6.25. Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 
oe jane Wilk Acihur. Mountain View." * ete Peete saarennes Thomasville Plant Co., ~ Buy your Pecan trees from the largest growers in 
pasy terms ~ Leal 1 lomasvilie, Ga the world Every tree highly bred-up trom early 
Lime belt farms. Best pasture, market, road,, school Millions Cabbage plants now ready. Jersey, Char- &md_ heavy bearing parent trees—straight, smooth, 
combination anywhere. Lamberts Realty, Montgom- = jogton Grameheld” Gacctaston ant Flat Durch, 500, thrifty, healthy and well rooted. Our trees live fine, 
ery, Ala. $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $6.00, delivered postage ya Re! Re i one. ti ee ee wis 
Ss ; P sale. Sma aid, These are fine plants, grown from the best Quali ww. Seon | GEarenesd 
eae tome it ircieiiek welts a, E. 'T ola. Tong Island seed ‘Quality vand se rvice guaranteed. for free catalogue. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
Ocilla, Ga McD. Marks, Buies Creek, N. C. Phone 4422. ton, Miss. 
We have listed for sale some of the very best farms wea 4 
in South Georgia, Lowndes County For descriptions — SEEDS 
and prices address Georgia Realty Company, Valdosta, Paperwhites, twenty-five for one dollar; Emperor 
Georgia, Jonquils, four dollars per hundred. Durham Seed 
Well improved peach and pecan farm for sale. House, Durham, N.C, _ BEANS 
7,000 peach, 400 pecan trees, best varieties. City - ; - - 
aie ana Yiahts: 48 actes, ¥. A. Bush, Bickland, . STRAWBERRY For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Beans, $2.00; Biloxis, 
Georgia Lady Thompson and Klondyke Strawberry plants: $3.00; Otootans, $6.00; Laredos, $4.5 Don’t wait 
California F Sunny San Joaquin County $00 c $1.00, delivered. W. A, Pardue, Henderson, till planting time to buy your seed Winstead-Smith 
a ornia rarms in sunn Pan Joa ped N, Tn C * ans 7 : N. ’ 
Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity—choice of 7" Ransomville, N 
dairying, stock, poultry, truck and 40 commercial crops, 
ail and water transportation reach local and export 
markets. Mountain and seashore recreation nearby aie eeieeilianatiionall 
Free appraisement service. Write. Room 43, Agricul- 
tural Department, Stockton, San Joaquin County, 


California 
Farmers.—Come where 





you can harvest some crop 
every month in the year. Move onto one of our im- 
proved farms without payment, Crop it one year 6n 
shares, then buy at its real We prove every 
statement made and our farms sell themselves. Cash 
rent available if you buy and cannot move at once. 
Write us whats you can handle and we will send full 
details. West Coast Corporation, Marianna, Fla. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Expert cotton farmer wants job as working foreman 











on farm. Address N. Houston, Rt. 3, Box 52, Har- 
risburg, N. 

Married man on dairy farm to milk and general 
farm work. Good home to right man. State wages 
expected. Do not write if a booze artist or afraid 
of work. Can you drive a tractor? Wm. W, Jackson, 
Farmville, Va. 





We want a good person to sell our hand corn shellers 
and grist mills direct to farmers and poultry raisers. 
Will make you money and friends. Have been in this 
business thirty-eight years. Our machines are known 
all over the world. A. H. Patch, Black Hawk Fac- 
tories, Clarksville, Tenn, 


2 PLANTS | 


Large, delicious Rhubarb or Pie Plant roots, $3.00 
per dozen; check with order. E. W. Barber & Sons. 
Saluda, N. C 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION _ 
ne wee. _ Cabbage Plants.—500, 75c; 1,000, 














Frost-proof Tcbbes c. 0. D.—1,000, $1.00, E. W. 








Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Cabbage plants, $1.50 thousand cash. 


Mrs, Sallie 
V. West, 207 Washington Ave., Dunn, N. C. 
Millions of Cabbage plants now ready. 
1,000, $1.00. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75e; 500, $1.00: 
1,000, $1.50. postpaid. W. R. Pegram, Raleigh, N. C. 
C. 0, D.—Nice Cabbage plants, $1.00 per 1,000 and 
charges; 500, 65c. Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30¢; 300, 75¢7 500, $1.00; 
ag 1 $1.50, postpaid Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, 





500, 65c; 











1, 
N 
Cabbage plants, all leading 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H 
lin, Va 
Cabbage, 
sand $1.25 
Royston, Ga 
Cc. O. D. Cabbage, 
65c; thousand $1. 
Valdosta, Ga 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
1,00 per 1,000 and charges. 
‘ranklin, Va 


Hardy frost-proof Cabbage 
1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Satis faction guaranteed. 
Councill, Franklin, Va 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants; 
B0c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
Plant Co., Courtland, Va. 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage 
field grown; prompt shipment; 
W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for spring heading: 300 
T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. We guarantee 
Gatisfaction or + nal your money. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Milions of Cabbage plants for early fall and winter 





varieties: $1.00 per 
Scott, Frank- 





Onion plants. Five 


hundred, 75c; 
lants, not promises. 


"Sexton 


thou- 
Co., 





Five hundred 
Victor Farms, 


Onion plants. 
Millions ready 





early and late varieties ; 
Reliable Plant Farms, 











300, 75c; 500, $1; 


plants: : 
R. J. 





varieties; 100, 
Southampton 


early 
postpaid. 





plants. 
$1.00 


Large, open 
per thousand. 








ing: varieties, Early Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field at Dutch’ and Succession. Immediate ship- 
ments by mail or express, $1.00 per thousand. No 


order 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Evergreen 
mn. Va. 


Farms, 



































Half and Half. Booklet free. John M. Bligh 

Decatur, Ala 
ales acre -. Heavy Fruiter seed cheap. ¢ Catalog 
meee Fruiter &S« ‘o., Royston, 

Half and Half cotton seed priced right Write us 
John A idy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn 

Half and Half cotton seed Ne id yea 
tor, R. A. Talley, Henderson, Tenn 
. + 

slue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton Prive 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 

Haif and Half planting seed and Crook's Prolitic 
Seed Corn sooklet free Crook I Luray, Te 

Heavy Fruiter at 1d Sure Cr p—Two best cott 
Get proofs, seed prices and prize offer E. 8S. Mat 
Carnesville, Ga 

Genuine Half and Half cotton seed; yield this y 
8 per cent 5 bushel bag, recleaned, $1.50 per bush 
T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga, 

Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll ~ cotton St 
purebred, recleaned and graded John Paul Luca 
Sox 1359, _ Charlotte me C. 

King’s Early Improved cotton seed; best by | tes 
Known the South over as most prolific of all. Jno 
W. King, Louisburg, a 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, a? ' 





and tested 98% germination; $1.50 bushel. J. M 
Simmons, Mountville, 8. C. 

Heavy Fruiter, two bales” per acre; earliest cotto 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderfi! 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Cu 





Lavonia, Ga. 
The W se a Cc serene Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
thews, 8S. C Wannamaker, president and 


plant breeder ro. Oe of the famous Wannamaker 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed in 1908 and active 
breeder and improver of the same cotton since 1908). 
and L. B. Wannamaker, secretary and sales manager 


both formerly two of the three equal partners of The 


Model Seed Farms, wish to announce that: First 
By agreement of the three partners early in 1925. 
they reserved to themselves their two-thirds of the 


Stock Planting Seed of the 
foundation breeding 
Vv 


original Latest Improved 
old firm, and later all of certain 


patch seed, grown on personal farm of W. . Wan 
namaker in 1924, all of which they have plante! 
separately on their own farms for increase and sa'r 


in 1926. Second: They have no connection with old 
firm and will operate as above. Our specialty, as be- 
fore, is our Latest Improved Wannamaker-Clevelandd 
Big Boll Cotton Seed saved only before rains from 
5,000 acres of splendid cotton planted from_ abore 
mentioned Latest Improved Original Stock Plantins 
Seed and first reginned and then recleaned and screen 
ed. Write immediately for special discount prices 
on shipments made before January. The Wannamaker- 
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Why shoot black powder? 
Peters Referee costs no more 


Vee may have used all kinds of black-powder 
loads, but once you try Peters “Referee” 
shells you’ll never go back to black powder, be- 
cause these clean- shooting, hard-hitting, semi- 
smokeless shells are superior to black powder in 
every way — and cost no more. Semi-smoke- 
less has more velocity than black powder, gives 
less smoke, and makes longer, cleaner kills. 


You also get the same uniform loads, water-tite 
bevel crimp, superior felt wadding as in Peters 
smokeless shells — exclusive features that have 
made Peters shells hunters’ favorites everywhere. 


There is in the ® line a superior shell or cartridge 
to meet every shooting requirement. Headed by 
the now famous “High Velocity” — a shell that 
greatly i increases the usual shot gun ranges with 
its long range hard hitting patterns, the ® line 
represents through and through a line of superior 
quality which assures its thousands of users of 
maximum results. Whether shot shell or cartridge 
ask for the red ® brand every time. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. A-35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York 


Los Angeles 








— clean 
shooting, semi-smokeless 
shells with the velocity of 
smokeless powder, at black- 
powder prices. 


Peters “Referee” 


Peters ‘Victor’ —a high 
quality smokeless shell at 
a moderate price — one of 
the most popular of the 
Peters line. 


Insist on the red (®) brand. 








ww rome nae 


Free ammunition ine 
formation on request 




















Cleveland Seed Farms, 

Model Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S —Farm or- 
ganized 187 seed farm organized 1907. Originators 
and breede of Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland 
Big Boll cotton seed, developed from old Cleveland 


varietiy by plant-to-row method since the year 1908 
Our Wannamaker pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cottor 
has stood head or next to head at the leading ex- 
periment stations of the entire South for the las 
seventeen years and is recognized as the best variet 
of cotton in the entire South today for boll weevi! 
and non-boll weevil conditions, this having been dem 
onstrated not only at the leading experiment stations 
but by practical farmers in all sections of the Cotto 
selt It is the concensus of judgment of all succes 
ful farmers that nothing contributes more to success 
ful farming than the seed and it is for this reaso 
that demand for our pure Wannamaker Pedigree 
Cleveland Big Boll cotton ‘seed always exceeds our 
supply and we are forced to return checks long be 
fore the season is over and as a result many of ou 
friends are unable to obtain our seed, and it is fo 
this reason that orders are placed with us far in ad 


vance of the season, and our friends realize as 4 
result of actual experience the only safe policy is t» 
buy seed direct from us, the originators and breeders 


of pure Pedigreed Wannamaker Cleveland Big Bo 
cotton seed. Orders to date have exceeded all re« 
ords of the past For a limited time we are namiiz 
the following specially reduced prices, all sacked 
tagged, f.o.b. St. Matthews, S. C.: Under 100 bushels 
2.75 100 bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 500 


75 per bushel; 
bus hels, $2.25 per bushel; Carload of 1,500 bushels 











$2.00 per bushel Checks must accompany orders 
Write, phone or telegraph Model Seed Farms, &t 
Matthews, S. C. J. Skottowe Wannamaker, president ; 
T. M. Wannamaker, vice-president; } Wanna 
maker, secretary-treasurer. 
GRASS 

Carpet Grass Seed for Sale.—Any part of 50 
pounds first quality clean Carpet Grass seed. Pr 


25 easily establishe 
loam soils it 
Rocky Poini 


Se per pound. The best and most 
grass for pasture on sandy or sandy 
the Cotton Belt. Invershiel Stock Farm, 
N. C. 





POTATO 


1,000 bushels genuine Big Stem Jersey seed Sweet 
Potatoes; two dollars and fifty cents per bushel hamp 








er f.o.b. Ashepoo, S$ Ravenswood Stock Farm 
W. J. Moore, Mar. 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco Seed.—I can furnish the best quality seed 


of the most popular varieties of tobacco, thor 
oughly cleaned and true to type. Germination 90° 
to 95°. Write for catalogue and price list Mill 
Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green. 
Virginia. 


of any 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch. 
Texas, Fulghum, Hastings Hundred Bushel and 
Fs Oats, and Abruzzi Rye. V. R. Bush 
a. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks Are Better.—Leading breeds, 
Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 122, 





For 

Rape; 

Sancroft 
Albany, 














$3.40 
Green 


Shinn 
100 up 
t op, Mo 


Cc hicks. 
livery 14 
tox 766, Clinton, 


slood = tested 


—Big ¢ saving g if o ordered now 
varieties Free catalog. 
Mo. 


chicks, 


for spring de- 
Booth Farms 





free from white diarrhea 
Purebred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns; 100% deliv 
ery Catalogue. Ideal Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va 

Higrade Catone —Standard egg _ bred Postpaid 
Leghorns, Roc eds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wvyan 
dlottes Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free. Dixir 
Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


Huskihatched chicks are profit makers. 








Order earl 








chicks now, Barred Rocks, Reds, and White Leghorns 
Guar eed satisfaction and delivery. Members ir 
ternational M. G. Sanger & Son, Box 433, M 
Solon, Va 

Baby Chicks.—Seven leading varieties Breeder 

















selected and culled for constitutional vigor and _ higt 
egg production Get our catalog and prices for ear! 
deliveries. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Inc., Bo 
3331, Harrisonburg, 
ANCONAS 
200 Single Comb Ancona pullets, s ven months old 
beaut quick sale, $1.50 each. F. C. Thomps 
McK Tenn 
BRAHMAS 
My glorious Brahmas win weigh, lay pas v 
Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C. 
GAMES 
~ Three | best strains Pit Games. Write S. T. Field 
Kitt rell, _N Cc 
LEGHORNS 
Dark Brown Le gzhorn coc! kerels; prize winners; $3 
$5.00. Minnie E. Brandon, Blackstone, Va 
S. C. White Le: ghorn “cockerels ; “high egg bred; we 
marked; $2.00 u E. J. Gibson, Townville, Ss. ¢ 





ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington cockerels, 
Mrs. G. E. Whitley, Stantonsburg, 


(Classified ads. continued on sn page) 





$2. 50. Write 
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28, 1925 


Thanksgiving on Long Hope 
i 


(Concluded from page 5) 
worth’s magnificent “Intimations of Im- 
mortality,’ which is one of the great 
poems of our language. Anyway this 
line as inscribed in the wall was :— 

‘Earth’s Beauty Makes Life’s Inn a 
House of Prayer.” 
That is all I recall, but even now sunset 
and starlight and masses of clouds and 
running water—all beauty brings the 
thought back, “Earth’s beauty make’s 


Life’s inn a house of prayer.” 


Then there are the pleasant little things 
which in the aggregate make life worth 
while—the cheerful trash of Oppenheim; 


a brilliant biography by a writer like 
Strachey in his “Victoria”; memoirs by a 
gentle, cultivated, cynical diplomat who 
has world scandals and politics and 


smash-ups for his life’s background and 
who writes for his own amusement, 
for cash from the publisher: a neighbor 
dropping in for tea with her head packed 
with queer superstitions that have per 
sisted through all ages and countries and 
are still cropping up, education no 
education; quiet walks by the creek with 
not a human soul to disturb its musical 
murmuring; redbirds singing, and very 
early in the morning the cooing of doves, 
and a hundred other things. No two 
people would ever have quite the same 


list. 
IX 

Then, of course, there are the great 
Spiritual truths and experiences, into 
which I am not going, as I think we are 
already so conscious of them we need no 
reminder. Hopes and aims that reach 
from time to eternity so much warp 
and woof of our being that but for them 
the others would be but “sounding brass 
ind tinkling cymbal” when we 
little song of Thanksgiving for the sirn- 
ple blessings—simple only in that we can 

LAST WEEK’S understand and grasp 
their beauty and 
sweetness and be 
grateful to the Giver 
of all Who after 
crowning our life 
with things, 
when the = day 
done “gives His be- 
loved sleep.” 


KNOW THIS WORD 


By W. L. BANDOLPH 


not 


Oo! 


are 


begin our 


PUZZLE 


good 


1s 

















“Thanksgiving” 


USHELS oi corn in the bins, bales of 


cotton under the shed, shelves lined 
with cans of fruits, vegetables, and meats, 
haymows again filled, fields green with 
cover crops, succulent feed in the silo 
for milk cows, hens in the poultry yard 
for winter eggs and chicken pies, rosy 


red apples stored away for Christmas, f 
steers in the feedlot, country cured hams 
in the larder, long strings of red pepper 
hanging around the kitchen, pumpkins 
gathered, the farmer worries no more 
about insects, drouth, diseases and weeds, 
achilly breeze from across the brown hills 
gives him a pleasant shiver when he 
goes for a stick of wood to pile on his 
blazing, roaring fire, and somewhere 
about the place a turkey gobbler is tak- 
ing on far too much fat—the Thanks- 
giving season is hee. 


at 


Farmers at this season. innately feel 
thankful to the power, greater than hu- 
man brain and brawn, that made their 
harvest possible. Even those whose 
harvests were not so bountiful feel 
thankful for that which they have. 

More than 300 years have passed since 
the Pilgrim Fathers, after their first har- 
vest, gathered together to ‘rejoice with 
praise and prayer, but the precedent 
they set still lives today on our Thanks- 
giving Day. 

#28 


CERTAINLY do enjoy reading The 
Progressive Farmer. It is a school 


to me. You will surely have to go some 
if you improve it. I like it all_—Willie 
Carpenter. 


ot< mm 7 ' ’ tue } a 


Farmers’ ad 












































ORPINGTONS _ 

Some ad 8S. ¢ * Tutt Orpingt ms for “bree lers. 
Orders promptly filled Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. ¢ 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Wh Rock ocke February hatched $3.00 

wh \ e 8. 0. & h Varsaw, N. ( 

Nice Barred Rock j € spring hatched and acy 
to lay; $1.50 each or $17.00 per dozen Cloverdale 
Farm, Sandersville, Ga 

RHODE ISLAND REDS = 

my pedigreed Single Comb Red cockerels, $2.00 

> Watel eases of egg iis pullets Atwood 
Stock Fart Wins s N. C, 

Single Con Reds Wir Roanoke, Ha ure 
Richr 1 1irtee firsts, « en seconds, f 
Eexhil excellent layers Choice "peseding 

i asonable J. G. Dickerson, Amelia, Va 
WYANDOTTES 

Purebred White Wyandottes, $2.50 each. H. &. 
B et Gilkey, N, C, 

Wl Wyandotte cockerels and pullets 00 H. 
Hery State College Station, Raleigh, N. ¢ 

PEA FOWL 

Peafowls wa 1. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va 

Peafowls Wa State price. Pearl Dogget 
Skipwith 4 

We wi give $7.50 each three-year-old or over 
Peatow) Chiles & Company, Mt. Sterling, Ky 

TURKEYS 

Largest Bronze Turkeys in e South Mrs, J. T. 
Kar 1ur *ineola, 

Narragansett Turkeys.—Toms $9; hens $6 Daniel 
I. Smith, Warsaw 

160 egg strain Mammoth Bronze toms, $7.00 each. 
Write Mrs. Paul Farmer, Picken s 

Purebred Narraganset These are beauties. 
Write Evergreen Farr 

Pure Bourb Red t ey vith beautiful markings; 

! $8; hens $6 Mrs, J. P. Jerman I \ 8s. C 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys (May hatched 
Your toms $8.00; hens $5.00 J Wa Stone 
vile, N. ¢ 

Mammoth Bronze hens $7.00; toms $9.00 Also 
registered Duroe ] Vineland Stock Farm, Wuck 
ner, Va 

Genuine Bronze toms at $10.00, or one tom and a 
hen $15.00; hens $6.00 each ma 2 Sallard Con- 
emara Farms,’’ Flat Rock, N. C 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

2.000 pedigreed White Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Ked pullets Fernwood Poultry Ranch, McComb, 
Miss 

BERKSHIRES 
_ Big, prolific Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 
terkshires.—Big type. Vak Grove “Stock Farm, 
Coneord, N _. 

Berkshires.— Big ype James W. Graves, “American 

National Bank, Richi, nd, Va 
CHESTER WHITES 

Every breeder in our herd Chester Whites sired by 
national or international grand champions Regis 
ered pigs Reasonable prices Boggy Hollow Ranch 
Purvis, Miss 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Reg ristered Duroes.—Choice service boars. DeVane 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. ¢ 

Finest registered Durocs; cheapest; all ages. Beech- 
roft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tent 

Registered Durocs—Choice service boars, Digs and 
bred gilts. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va 

HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshires.— Brood sows, Digs and boar. 
Stowhill Farm, Belmont, N. 
oO. I. c. 
Ohi Improved Chester pigs. Be ane ,paavles run- 
rabbits W. I. Owen, Bedford, a. 


ning 


Lie POLAND-CHINAS 
For Sale.—Registered Poland boar, 
Indian Trail, N. €. 


W. L. Leonard, 











For Sale.—Beef ca and hogs, car lots. Frank 
J. Payne, Jesup, Ga 

Bred gilts, service boars, pigs; big type Mount 
Pleasatit Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 

Evergreen Stock & Poultry Farm, Cresswell, N C., 
have bred gilts and boars Spotted Poland China 
sired by Spott ed Ranger; $50 each 
Registered Big Type Poland Chinas Bred sows 
pen gilts, boars and pigs Don’t order if you are 
looking for scrubs R. A. Talley, Henderson, Tenn. 
Big Bene prolific Poland Chinas; champion blood 
lines; pigs, 10 weeks old, $12.00 to $15.00; gilts, 6 
months old, $25.00 Cholera immune, registered in 
buyer’s name. J. F, Palmer & Sons, Bradley, 8. C 
GUERNSEYS 

Guernsey bull, three years old D. 8S. Walker, 
illsboro dl 

Guernsey bulls, cows; all ages. = mB 


heifers, 
N. C 














Brown, Salisbury, 
rnseys.—-Fresh cows, springers and young stock, 
. A t B. L. Sayles, Rt. No. 1, Waukesha, Wis. 
Sale.—Five registered Guernsey heifers, age 
to seventeen months; one bred. S. W. Epps, 
Latta, S. ¢ 
Cows heifers, ~ bulls, ~ all ages; priced reasonable. 
Fully guaranteed North Carolina Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Bull calf, dropped October 11, 1925; sire Ted KRilma 
of Cathedral Farm, whose dam’s record is 785 pounds 
butterfat. Dam, Hoover's Beauty 69728, good producer 
with good blood behind her; $40.00; registered, trans- 
ferred, crated f.o.b. station. J. M. Harrison, Mt. 
Ila, N. C. b 

HEREFORDS 

For Sale.—Purebred Hereford bull calf, 9 months. 

Bargain. | _N. . Cranford, Winston- Salem, N. 


JERSEYS 





Sulls, heifers; Register “of Merit stock ; “accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
3ull calves, 6 and 11 ‘months old. Dams have high 











R. O. M. records. Accredited herd. Hayes Bros., 
Fietcher, No c 

~~ Registered Jersey bull, six months old, still suck- 
ing; wonderful development; exceptional breeding; 
—-— =< fifty dollars, Echo Orchards, 
Stal ad, 

HORSES—MULES—TACKS 

For Sale.—Car load Mules, 3 to 7 years old, cheap. 

Write © E. Hall, Mechums River, 
SHEEP AND Sait 

Milk Goats for Sale. —One registered Toggenburg 
doe, eight months old, has horns. Price $30.90. 
8. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS KS 


Bred sows and pias. Derocs and Hampshires. Kil- 
daire Farm, Cary 
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500 pigs ar id shoats, from large stock. Good blood Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily 
for feeders. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va We “eS you reraning ereczthing Distributors, 
- Jept 05 50Y divi 1 Chicago. 
Guernsey or Holstein dairy calves, $20.00 each, ship- = : oo acer - 
ped anywhere Euige __ Whitewater Wis Ageuts Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets. @ 
= er patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utene 
For Sale 1 . $5.50 « rach sils Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
100 shoats, 35 10 pound ea 15 shoats 701, Amsterdam, N. Y 
1 to 100 | $14.00 each F air Hill Stock Farm, . 
Mechums Va Agenis.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
- —_—— — ; ; and dries windows, sweeps leans walls, scrubs, 
For $ shire hogs ¢ he very best breeding Costs ss than brooms Over half profit 
Une tw registered ¢ sey . one year Harper ‘Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfleld, Towa 
! and ar i p own rams : 
Agents Write for free samples Sell Madison 
Apply Ly ‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer diree 
Pureb ing tyne P Duroc and to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
first cros und shoats at ed earn $100 weekly and bonus Ma 511 
1 i t 1 y Ss list Broadway, New York 
Va 35 , = _— ” Farms ~ Make $2.00 an n hour no money le y r earn- 
.. — —— gs laranteed ler ur plat Distribut ir big 
y ¢ and ! Hogs Young line f food prod 8 toilet articles soaps ete. 
Guernsey | s ed t I Act ut of high Samples and case fre No experience needed Write 
luecing dar A few i and high grade Linro Company, Dept. 157, St. Louls, M 
alves and 8 Hig and fall gilts and - : 
aT far , Agents.—$100.00 per week and more easy 
“ey a ®. : I nee pol, Tons Mi : casmaer’s ng Chieftain Guaranteed Shirts, 3 for $4.9° 
v ~ — ba fl - = = weaves atest novelties save all competitior 
PET STOCK feated four pay daily in advance We ver 
n ect Samples free Cincinnati Shirt Com 
Mated White Kings at a bargain; 2, 3, 4 dollars Se 1824, Cincinnati, Ohio 
er pair North State Squab Farm, Vass, N. C N jul i ling food P 7 
—~—————_-_——_— - ——— —_ » dull times sellin ( eople must eat 
our boy or @ wants a Shetland Pony or a Milk ral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly 
( r a istmas present Cheap to close out y No capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
in Stock . arm, Monticello, Ark sales; unsold goods may be returned We fw h you 
vith license, four $20.00 startir r r ser on 
DOGS — ist Free samples t ustomer epea ) ers, 
For Sale.—Trained or w bi dog Ship ure Exclusive territory Ask now Federal Pure 
oe v_ i Hall train ims less Va Food Co., F2311 Archer, Chicago 
For Sale Beagle ups. 1 yea old. $10.00 eact Agents.—$11.80 daily pay (send f pr 
Fine rabbit dogs. J. & Carter, Rt. 4, Box 85 roducing new Insured Hosiery 57 styles, 40° ce 
iMabane . ors, guaranteed seven months. No capital ot 
= - - ence required. You simply take orders We 
Coot 1 opossum hounds; few real fox dogs; fine and collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself 
nung hounds and puppies; prices cheay All guar- given Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides Win 
anteed Cooper & House, Whittie N ter line now ready We furnish samples Spal 
Combination coon and opossum hounds, $45.00; ies ands — Textile Company, Station 
opossum, rabbit hounds, $35.00; strictly rabbit hounds, . P 
$25.00 Shipped on_ trial Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded E. C, Sanford, Mocksville, tb | 30DAY 
| | bs pdbess Ligon Edge STERLING penee es 4h wie 
. . P - hete nat f satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs nothin ine Horsehide 
ere’, Book.——Elijah Coming Before Christ. Megido | swop FREE. STERLING CO. NRI4 GALTIMORE. MD. 
ission, Bocheste I 3 
of Tnterest to Mer Heayy all wool half hose “tor 
le by “manufacturer, ‘Three ‘pairs. $1.00: postpald OWNSEND & SON 
miywhere Blue ray Helton Wooler Mills Co, 
Helton, N. € NURSERIES 
BUILDING MATERIAL 17 VINE STREE SALISBURY, MD. 
- : Mo ast. Saving Catalog Free, 
K on Neda aS -V crimp — By =_— Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World. 
ules, ou ofing asphalt shingles ationally adver- 
ised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
le Write us for prices and samples Rudd -Piper 
tin Bach PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
FARM MACHINERY 
Wanted Sawmill without tractor. Frank Rymer, DUROC.-J] JERSEYS 
Re. 8, sheville, Cc A — 
rear ——=DUROC-JERSEY 
No. 1 Winesap 5.50 barrel; bushel basket $2.00; 
2 Winesaps, $4.00 barrel: bushel basket, $1.50; No. 3 BRED SOW SALE 
Winesaps, $3.50 barrel Fair Hill Orchards, Mechums 
River, Va Reducing our breeding herd and offer for 
Apples for Sale Rest Virginia Winesaps, Black immediate sale forty young brood sows bred 
Twigs, Yorks, $4.50 to $5.00 per barrel Reduction for early spring litters, priced at $60 to $150 
on ten or more barrels A fr. Dorton Manager, = Sows on Oo lot. that were po betere 
Keswick Va offered for sale veryone a good one e 
and proven pig raisers Everyone bred to @ 
Florida Oranges sorted box containing 48 or- real breeding boar Will also sell two herd 
anges, 9 grapefruit, 20 tangerines. 48 kumquats, J boars and several young boars, bred and open 
jar frui processes, capes prepaid $4.25 Taylor's gilts, and about 100 fall pigs _— lines 
Groves, Box 282, Tampa, Fila. represent the cream of the breed bverything 
2 ATT registered and cholera immune 
HAY—GRAIN—FEED wisteres 
Oriol ] j uperior feeds for racing pigeons | DUROC BARGAINS 
riole Sram superio ¢ . 0 1 y > 7 . - - coil 
squab breeders and poultry raisers. Write for price for somebody Don buy until y 1 investi 
Ww « Searlett & Co 9-735 Pratt St gate this offering. Come to the farm, or write 
ate hag Md sa . 7 ia . siti for »rices, stating as near as possible exactly 
sears ht — what you are interested in buying. 
Fal wip ao aoe DUROC FARM 
~ Furs tanned “al d made up to order Re modeling, JORDAN 
dyeing and repairing ‘ur Tannery, Mineral, Va McCULLERS, s. C. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak developing, printing, enlarging Mail orders “ a 
solicited. Wilso, Studio, Box 1311, Birmingham, Ala “ 
Fran P Ss on P ayments 
Patents—Write to B Pp Fishburne, (a South Caro- 1g 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 MeGill Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, Honorable methods. If you haven’t enough money to pay cash 
PECANS for a purebred pig, don’t worry Write 
> 7, chiens , ¥ : a postal for information regarding part 
Ret ogg ee , see A hg a a payment plan used by one of the largest 
she ic; all 25c; i F Kini Zle, é : i : 
Not less than 10 pounds. While they last. A. C. Duroc-Jersey breeders in the State. 
Emanuel, Lorman, Mis 





POULTRY SUPPLIES — 


One Buckeye Incubator, ca- 
4,608; run Reason for selling 
larger equipment one thousand dollars 
first eight hundred machine Hill Crest 
Lumberton Cc 

muld have 
1 eggs post 
formula 
where to 


Mammoth 
one season 
Paid 
gets 


For Sale 


Farm, 
won't freeze 
paid to any address for 
for increasing your egg 
sell your eggs for a 
given with every order. 
Ga. 


Every nest sh a nest egg that 
r break; two d 
$1.00 Printed 
yield and how 
higher price the year round, 
W. E. Smith & Co., Sylvatus, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted. —Young men to learn the barber trade 
Best college in the South; jobs awaiting our gradu 
ates Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Wanted Mail Clerks to handle mail on 
(travel). Forest Rangers to guard | forests. 

ial Agents, make investigations Big pay 
Ozment ““eoac you for exams. Write Ozment, 
Coacher,’ Louis, Mo 


become a 





and 











trains 
Spe- 
Let 
the 





railroad fireman 
and earn $175.00 to $250.00 monthly? 
by mail and put you in touch with 
orerywnees Address Southern Rail- 
-410 Terminal Bidg., Omaha, 


Young man, why not 
r brakeman 
We train you 
railway officials 
way Training Service, 


Nebraska, ae 
; TOBACCO 


chewing and smoking 
$2.50; 20 Ibs. $4.50. 





——- leaf tobacco: 5 Ibs. 
; 10 Ibs. United Farmers, 

Ky. 

Olid mellow chewing 


smoking, 5 pounds 


$1. 

W Tool 
Look !- 

Giood, mild 








tobacco, 5 pounds $1.25. 
$1.00. Guaranteed, 


Clark’s River Plantation, 1 Hazel, Ky. 

Old Tobacco.—Long red leaf extra chewing: 10 
pounds $3.00; mild smoking, $2.00, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prepaid. U. O. Parrish, Union City, Tenn. 


ten $2.50. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 


Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. Guaranteed 
Pay when received. Pipe free. United Tobacco Grow- 
ers, Paducah, Ky. 

He mespun Tobacco.—Chewing, five pounds $1.50; 
ten $2.50; smoking, five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00; pipe 
free, Pay when received Guaranteed. Farmers’ 
Association, Maxon Mills, Ky. 

Tobacco—Pure Bed Leaf—Direct from producer to 
consumer, prepaid: Best chewing, m., $1.30; 10 
‘ba., $3.20; mild smoking, 4 Ibs., $1; 10 Ibs., $2.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. O. D, Collier, Martin, Tenn. 
Collier is reliable-—Martin Bank, Raymer, Cashier. 





| AGENTS WANTED | 



































Locher & Co., Drawer A, Glasgow, Va. 





eae 


Of ‘State and Na- 


0.1.C. Pigs, Sows 


tional prize wi 
ing blood. Stoc 
and Service Boars | 210", °/0°% >\ess 
resented or ae Ke a 
R. Q. OWEN, .D. 1, BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland- China Hogs 





Bred Sows, registered and cholera im- 
muned; Bred Gilts, and Pigs either sex. 
Purebred pigs for feeders. All hogs of 
the very best blood lines. 


J. R. HONEYCUTT, Woodlawn, Virginia 





-“ 








HOLSTEINS 3 
Hollins A. R.$. 0. Herd ©*3sts4, 9 


Every cow yearly record, herd conditions, 
milkings. 
Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


Ready now. Purebred, heavy laying strains, 
Blood tested. State inspected. Catalog free. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route -B, Knoxville, Tennessee’ 
(International Baby Chick Association) 


CHIC —WE _~e reese 


with two 

















Write for 
a on our purebred se stock 
Poultry Dept... Uni. of Kentucky: 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 











Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord. Ga. 











Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels. Highest prices. 
Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Jonderfully profitable. LaDerina 
Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis. 

We start =" a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, totlet good epoenee unnecessary. Car- 
nation €o., Dept Kin St. tis, ! 





PUREBRED POULTRY 
ERRIS tzcrcnn PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAZE 
. Egg contest winners for years. Pay 

ne comesetice gveren 
male bulletin» ind big free cota’ 










































RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


cerne BLACKLEG 


Judge—‘“Why did you run down this man aoe ° 
i br rht | BLACKLEGOIDS 


in mad daylight on a perfectly strai 
stretch of road?” The Pellet Form—Single Doses 


risoner—“*Your honor, my windshield was 








Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


totally obscured by Saiety First | 


THESE COLLEGE BOYS 
“So you graduated from a barber college? 
What is your college yell?’ Vials of 10and50doses - 13c PER DOSE 
“Cut his lip, cut his jaw, leave his face 
raw, raw, raw! Florida Times-Union. } BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
SO EASY (Germ-Free Vaccine) 


“Grocery butter is so unsatisfactory dear,” ‘ " 50 1s, 15¢ PER DOSE 
said Mrs. Citybride, “I decided today that Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢ 





we would make our own.” 
PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 


“Oh, did you!” said her husband. 
“Yes; I bought a churn and ordered but- YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


The McCormick-Deering Primrose Ball- i termilk to be left here regularly. Won't it 
be nice to have really fresh butter?” ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


Bearing Cream Separator is the biggest 2 

“news” in the separator field today. At : HIS FATHER’S SON PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
; : “Late again, O'Malley,’ roared the boss. 

state and county fairs, in local store dem- ===4) “How do you account for this persistent DETROIT, MICH. 


onstrations, etc., McCormick - Deering ——————/ tardiness? 
= , “°Tis inherited, sir,”’ answered O’Malley. Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


Primrose has attracted the public oye and —- a a ¥ “Me father was the late Michael O'Malley.” 
caused thousands of farmers to buy | Mie —Good Hardware. 


purely by reason of its successful design. 5 ee A CHEAP SKATE oe 

Nothing succeeds like success” is dem- Customer (to little gir)—“I'll give yu a| CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
: : : : . penny for a kiss.” 

onstrated daily in Primrose deliveries. Little Girl—“Huh! I get more than that “THE BRAZEL WAY” 

All eyes are truly on Primrose—and the for taking castor oil.”—The Progressive Gro- | Gosthis Assortment Only $9 SAFE AND 


man who owns a Primrose knows why. 12 Full cer. —_e of FIREWORKS SANE 
One dealer ordered Primroses by the “Red Baby” $0.0005 for the man who started this “It | 2 , 4 


truckful as long as he could keep pace with M th ain’t goin’ rain no more” prophecy. He 
d d thi h h lied i h il d on ay seems to have known what he was talking | 
emand this way, t en he called in the railroa about. We would like to ask his opinion on ’ 

aiid had them deliver a carload. And they’re all several things.—Dick Tufts. : : . 
at work right now! In another community the o a y BOYS! this outfit is 
. : DA ipian..>3 od especially > 
number of Primroses at work has been increased MOTHER GOOSE TO nies is ie ~ 
by more than 75 machines so far this year. Jack and fill v7} Xmas. This wonderfut 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 

Every one a money-maker for a farmer who ; 

A curve up there was sharp, . \ ments of law governing sale oi 























spec h 

SI 1 up a: ill, retail store) meets all require- 

likes to get the most profit from his cows. The car upset; : fireworks. Consists of 2 large 444-ft. 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-cracker:, 


. n . ° . ° Jack’s rolling yet; 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in. Ban; 
Make it a point to know the McCormick-Deering Primrose—now is a good Jill’s playing on a harp Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, piece GattlingKrackn, 


time—and take advantage of the superior construction it offers. Your local —University Life. pte ag eh age yt alg lg. dhe” emg 
McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the machine, demonstrate it fully, gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in gra=, 
P : INCRIMINATING 12 crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in 4 

and offer you a convenient payment plan with 12 full months to pay, ora - peat wood box. A day's fun for the whole famil, 
rave out the hymn, “ sove ou can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, aud 

Steal Awhil A * y,”’ and tl e des 1 who price. Order now — don't wait. Re nittancs, must 

|} to steal Awhile Away, anc oi nanos . accompany order. Fireworks cannot be mailed. Nama 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY led the singing began: “I love to steal—” aye spree atin. We chip pee tee. Our booklet 
oe of America . but found he had pitche® the note too high. | Of Cete®ration goods free. Send for it also. ; 

606 So. Michigan Ave. 7) lemme e Chicago, IIl. Aeala te basen, % love to sietl—" Sat BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 

1902 Ella Street Cincinnati, Oh*> 


| this time it was too low. Once more he tried, 
 McCORMICK-DEERING 





A clergyman 





“I love to steal—” and again got the pitch | 








After the third failure the minister said, 


“Observing our brother's propensities, let 3 + AY ‘This mark 
{ Pp R I os R oO & E } us pray.”—Western Christian Advocate. " . on every 


THE LATCH-STRING IS OUT 


Ball-Bearing Cream Separators SPINE CREST Ws (@ | 


wrong. rH 
4 
{ 


The Cemetery Beautiful 


Many Mobilians know this beautiful spot, 











’ but we would like for more people to become 
| fa iliz I , and we cordially invite the 
Above All, Good Fences | 2°...) 08 ess 
M ] From an ad. in the Mobile Register. 
are Most Important 
Your land is too valuable to waste asquare HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


foot in uneven, straggling fence! Your repu- i pat nt, 1998. b 
tation is too important to risk your neigh- ; 4 By J. P. ALLEY —Qoprrieht, 186 te | 
| 
| 











bor’s good will by disputed boundaries. Crops 
and livestock represent too much money for : : | 
you to take a chance on damage and loss! & af. 
Be safe and sure. See that your hard- ; = A LAWYUH / HE ADVISS 
earned property remains YOURS! Protect it ys You, ButT A JEDGE,HE 
Bi - , paB ¢ 


and improve the value of your whole place with 


American Fence and Banner Steel Posts. ° 
hecter ga GUARANTEE Jeri You wWHUT You 
Our dealer will hand you with every purchase ' 
of fence our written guarantee that it will equal > = | OWINE po ! ° 
or outlast in service any other fence now made, of 23 . . : ss—mr» 
equal size wires used under the same conditions. ; 3 This miniature Fairbanks-Morse “Z 
7 ‘ Engine makes a dandy Christmas toy, paper 
BANNER STEEL POSTS | weight, or ornament. Red, green and gilt 
Easy to drive—no holes to dig. They root them- “at a : enamel finish. You can spin the flywheels. 
selves firmly into the ground with the large Banner us.) | YYlYp pay een ee sae ce - yond “ 
slit-wing anchor plate. Railroad design—the strong- ; ; . . an yf eB Water. Plant. Light Plant. 
est known form of construction. Ask the American . ‘s , Windmill, Feed Grinder, Scales or Washin 
Fence Dealer in your town. : : FI Hachine, end ~¥ oe he wants. Toy will 
a CA y sent at once. 


Zine {nsulafed S Ter Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


€mericanFence #4); he 
B er.s2Posts W.H. P. Made Over $125 in Apr:! 


American Steel & Wire Company Se, A During His Spare Time! 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 





Tor Men, Women & Crucore} 
AJ TOWER co. 





DEALERS 























cnn gatan cpa sapennsaagenysass 


by simply showing our handsome catalog o/ 

marble and granite memorials to those wlio 

Sa needed monuments. You, too, know 

F E NC E ~s. , lotsof persons whoneed monuments. 

PEANUTS || b= /482 FA Bron nd ie peat Ww Si 

nacthasrberitis A berate eerie Saved Z a 4 their orders. And the work is igni- 

SEED OR ROASTING FARMERS STocK | | PASM RA sat" “Jones, ' ficablel” Waite tedey for foc totes 

Alaba North ¢ A : 4 

Ale oo gd iortl epapeline Teasing, swag Hg ae An, dat by baying direct at NOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE : pce, provine ben Ag can eara 

Fob here. Cash with order. No order accepted | | COM Veniaitatieme, Lowest Factory Prices. Tom say he- ain’ want no out-do’ job f aa 

: Gen w=s=- , endurin’ de wintuh-time; dat's de truf’ ‘ 

GOFF MERCANTILE CO. miesltoend fava Peest-|—he have to ork too hahd to kecp pce ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIE 

Barbed ‘ 1809 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


Enterprise, (inc. $50,000) abdume ; BROS., Dept. MUNCIE, IND. | wall! 
































